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“ As Londoners, let us take pride in our city’s 
storied heritage. And let us take pleasure in bidding our 
welcome guests discover London’s beauties. 

For not merely are ten centuries of history built into 
the stones of London, and the record of English civilisa¬ 
tion written in her churches and parks, her streets and 
monuments. London has a loveliness of her own, which 
she reveals to the seeing eye. 

“It took a great American painter to discover the full 
beauty of London’s river at dusk, when stars begin to 
pieice the curtain of paling sky and night touches with 
a magician’s wand the commonplaces of architecture. 

“At no season or hour is London lovelier than in a 

fine August evening, unless it be in the early morning 

when the cool stillness of her streets is barely stirred 

by the first traffic of the day, and the face of her buildings 

is gradually disclosed as dawn lowers the yashmak of the 
dark. 

. “ There is rich treasure of beauty in London for our 
visitors to find. Let us aid them in their voyages of 
discovery, and let us add to the store.” ' & 


Even ini] Standard. 




William Kimber 

INTRODUCTORY TOUR 








introductory tour 


IF YOU ARE A LONDONER THEN OF COURSE YOU 

have never been in the City. It is the preservation 
camp of stockbrokers, typists and clerks, and unless you 
are one of these, and particularly if you belong to a 
gentle and artistic profession, it will be impossible for 
you to have any knowledge of it beyond possibly a rough 
> ea ot the geographical position of the Cathedral If 
you meet anyone who works in the City you must at 
°nce sympathize with the misfortune. Should it be a 
new acquaintance who has not admitted but nervously 
or inadvertently implied such whereabouts then you 
ust say ,n a tender voice “You work in the City- 
orn for you ’, and embarrassment will end If 
you say it with the right cadence you will strike a chord 

nearer aCCJUamtance ’ s susceptibilities and you will be 

som , §ett ‘ ng sornew here should it be that getting 
*»me»here is in your mind svith this acquaint™?. ' 

that?? ' ? 1 Can tel1 y° u nothing except 

was built by Sir Christopher Wren and that it has 
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a clock which measures sonorously every quarter of 
every laborious hour. I was informed by a recent film 
that if you were at Oxford you hear its bells all your 
life. I can assert that those who have worked within 
the sound of the Cathedral clock carry the richest 
associations of those chiming hours. Thousands of 
convicts from nine lugubrious peals in the morning 
hear when they have served each fifteen minutes of their 
sentence until six triumphant chimes free the ecstatic 
deluge. Once I worked on a fourth floor and I decided 
that there must have been a mechanical contrivance 
fixed between the clock and the office above me to 
catapult its occupants down the stairs at the sixth 
stroke. They were artists, and I could think of no 
other explanation of this thundering, headlong descent 
from Parnassus. 

As you leave the City you must exclaim your gratitude. 
For example, if you are young and about town and 
moving gracefully towards a date in Shepherd’s Market 
you will say “How marvellous to be getting near 
civilization again ’. Having walked down Ludgate 
Hill you will reach Fleet Street, if in crossing to it you 
have not entered Kingdom Come. For no Londoner 
can set out from his home with any certainty of return. 
The deathly mission performed by vehicles is the most 
profound and constant concern to employers. Yes, 
theirs is the most tragic plight of all in this problem. 
They may ask for either Brown, Smith or Jones to¬ 
morrow and find him a grave man with Heaven knows 
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what inconvenience as a result. “Be careful to file a 

record of this”, they say, “you never know how soon 
you may be run over.” 

Mr. Edward Shanks mentions the names that Fleet 

Street has evoked, and I am struck by the fact that 

presumably no eminent journalist has with characteristic 

candour called it The Street of Truth. This Street of 

Whatever-you-like-to-call-it has one most intriguing 

quality. With brains and the ability to write you may 

earn a living. With no brains and no ability to write 

you may earn a fortune. All you need is sincerity. 

This Street is the Temple of Sincerity and the pinnacle 

of lucrative achievement is to be High Priest of the 

Goo-Goo. But to attain distinction in the order of the 

Goo-Goo it is necessary to have a passionate earnestness 

which is not common and which should be, and is, 

suitably rewarded. I myself the other day had an 

experience of so much uplift that I was sorry I was not 

able to convey its benefit to the five million readers of 

The Daily Lullaby. 


I was spending a week-end with my friends the Duke 
and Duchess of Elderberry. During Sunday the loneli¬ 
ness of the countryside palled. At least that was how it 


seemed to me. I had suddenly contracted an urge for 
Life. I wanted to get back to the pulse of London, to feel 
myself bobbing on the surface of that wonderful great 
Heart. I looked into the mirror and saw that my 
yearning was real indeed. My eyes had lost that spun 
silk shine my friends are always talking about, my 
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complexion had wanned and to my horror there were 
symptoms of a pimple forming on the tip of my nose. 

I turned away aghast. In that moment I lost the joy 
in living. I was hemmed about by an enormous Wall of 
Despair. I had a sickening vision of my future. My 
mind’s eye saw a poor pale face wrinkled with age, 
outcast, unwanted and unloved. On the quiet I 
put through a ’phone call to my friend Greta and 
told her of my plight and she said in that sweet way 
of hers “Come to tea and we’ll hold hands under 
the table and p’raps you’ll feel better.” I looked 
at my watch and saw that with the help of my 
bijou ninety horse-power two-seater I could get 
there in time. 

I took leave of His Grace—Hers being at the moment 
awkwardly inaccessible—but instead of confessing my 
soul state I explained that I feared unpleasant develop¬ 
ments in my abdomen in the near future and that not 
only did I wish to avoid inflicting him with a sick guest 
but also preferred to endure my discomforts in the 
lonesome quiet of my humble Mount Street flat. As I 
swept towards Town in my little car I approached 
a wood. On getting nearer I beheld at the wayside a 
flower whose beauty struck me dumb. I stopped and 
got out and stared awe-stricken at the flower for fully 
five minutes and then realized that this most moving 
specimen of Nature’s art was a dandelion. I stepped into 
the wood and saw further lovely specimens of this 
flower. Then to my utter delight I saw a wild straw- 
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berry. I bent down, picked it and ate it, and with 
its fragrant flavour on my palate I was instantly trans¬ 
formed into my old sparkling self. In a frenzy of joy 
I gambolled through the wood eating wild strawberries 
and picking dandelions. When at last my ecstasy was 

spent I looked at my watch and saw that the hour of my 

/ 

tea with Greta had long passed. But I cared not. I 
went straight back to my simple Mount Street flat. 
As I stood in the room in which I had hung a few 
Gauguins, Van Goghs and Goyas I was amazed how 
flat and dull they were compared with the lovely dande¬ 
lions lying affectionately in the curve of my arm. Then 
I was obliged to dart to the bathroom and there in the 
twilit lonesome quiet I was violently sick. But it was 
w °rth it. I had learnt Nature’s ways. 

And so to the Inner Temple and the Middle Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn and the Law Courts whereby it is 
agreed as follows concerning the English language 
(hereinafter called the said language) which term when 
requisite shall be held to include its administrators 
heirs successors executors and assigns whereby the said 
language shall and will to the best of its knowledge 
and belief express convey communicate articulate 
delineate illuminate elucidate define and render unto 
the meaning of the Law and in the event of one (i) 
word ol the said language expressing conveying com¬ 
municating articulating delineating illuminating eluci¬ 
dating defining and rendering unto the meaning of the 
Law then one (i) two (2) three (3) four (4) five ( 5 ) 

1 £ 
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and/or any number thereafter not exceeding a total 
number of one hundred (ioo) words of the said language 
shall be added thereto and furthermore and moreover 
in the event of any one (i) or more of the said one 
hundred (ioo) or less of the said words of the said 
language expressing conveying communicating articulat¬ 
ing delineating illuminating elucidating defining and 
rendering unto the meaning of the Law then such said 
word or words shall be held to be null and void and one 


(i) two (2) three (3) four (4) five ( 5 ) and/or any 
number thereafter not exceeding a total number of 


one hundred (100) words of the said language shall 
substitute supplant replace and take the place of the 
said word or words of the said language provided always 
that if one (1) of the said words of the said language 
shall or will by error accident inadvertence misunder¬ 


standing or mistake clarify the meaning of the Law then 
such word of the said language shall be deemed to be 
guilty of an offence under the First Offenders Act 


or any statutory enactment thereof for the time being in 

force the provisions whereof shall apply as far as are 
applicable. 

As I turn into the Strand on this particular occasion I 
meet London s Flying Dutchman. It is impossible to 
think that these pale stark features and this head of hair 
exist also to talk, to eat and to sleep. Surely this man is 
earth bound or seeking lost love? My blood would 
freeze in my veins if ever as I stand in a bar the Flying 
Dutchman should come up beside me and order half a 
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bitter and ask the barmaid what she did on Sunday 
afternoons. The Flying Dutchman is remarkable 
because he is the only man you will ever see in London 
who walks as though walking were in itself a part of 
destiny. The pavements oi London are crowded with a 
wonderful assortment of people who have set the 
mechanism of their bodies to walk for certain distances 
at various speeds. The people on London’s pavements 
propel themselves without pleasure and because it is 
necessary for them to describe a line between two points. 
For them the business of walking is a bore. Not so the 
Flying Dutchman. About him there is an aura or 
magnificent quest. I hear the Curse motif ringing in his 
ear. Senta may be at the corner of Chancery Lane or 
ready to start from the doors of the Daily Express. 
As he strides Ludgate Hill maybe Jehovah will appear 
fiom out of a whirlwind and address him with zoological 
observations so stunning that even Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis s contribution will be knocked into a cocked hat. 

Quick, Mathias, the axe. The axe from behind the 
door and follow him. You will be rich. Your wife and 
children will no longer want for anything. It must be, 
Mathias, it must be. Go into the fire, Jew. Go-in-to- 
the-fire. Look, those eyes, those eyes, glare from his 
very soul and shriek mercy! mercy! Illustrated 
souvenir programmes. Always those wonderful hands 
with long thin fingers hanging expressively downwards 

v, ’N ; r0rn ^ u ^ osc > Lesurques, Richelieu, Mephistopheles, 
h)lock and Thomas a Becket. 1 pause by the Lyceum 
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which, as I stand by it, is as forlorn and forbidding as a 
tomb. Its portico is a dark deep red and a grubby 
yellow. A poster proclaims ‘‘Wild Oats”. 

The Strand is unique because it is inhabited by three 
races. Londoners, people staying at the Strand Palace, 
and people staying at the Savoy. If possible never ride 
through the Strand. It is so fascinating a game to walk 
and distinguish them. 

In Trafalgar Square I find space on a seat facing the 
water. Beside me is a beggar. His socks are through 
his shoes, and his complete wardrobe for all seasons is 
upon him. He is reading assiduously. I glance across his 
shoulder and see that it is a pamphlet issued by a travel 
agency headed Sightseeing in Athens. A stout woman in 
a mauve costume walks into the Square and towards 
the pond. She is businesslike and quick in her move¬ 
ments and so like an American tourist doing an efficient 
survey that I cannot believe she is an American tourist. 
And I am right. This brisk determination ends in her 
dipping the white terrier she is leading into the water 
for a brief bath, and away she goes again. Nelson up 
above is not serene. It looks to me that he is perpetually 
longing for his Emma. 

At Piccadilly Circus there is a young woman standing 
on the strip of pavement between Piccadilly and Regent 
Street. She is wearing a black straw hat and paper 
flowers in her hair. She has a blue frock with a big 
black buckle marking the top of her stomach, and she 
has a cream coat. Her shoes are of shining black patent 

1 8 
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leather with high heels. She is equipped with a small 

brown case. Her pale, full face is not happy. She has 

been standing there twenty minutes already. She goes 

to the rail of the subway. She leans one hand on it and 

stays looking down below. She tires of this. She 

walks slowly up the strip of pavement to Regent Street 

and down the strip of pavement to Piccadilly. She bites 

the tips of her grey kid gloves. She looks across at the 

clock, which offers her the consolation that Guinness 

is good for her. As she steps she sways slightly on each 

foot with such nonchalance that the world can see she 
is not put out. She waits. 

On this same strip of pavement other men and women 
are standing. The love of standing in Piccadilly Circus 
has become so popular that downstairs in the subway 
nine pillars have been numbered in order that the 
slanders may divide themselves into groups and relieve 
the congestion. Also the passages from the subway are 
called, with exquisite tact, from “Way Out No i” 

to “Way Out No. ,f you defy convention'and 

arrange to meet someone in this subway, as opposed 

t0 a " mvitation to stan d there, be sure to say whether 
><>u mean a pillar or a way out. I once stood for half 
an hour by pillar number one while my date stood for 

, 16 S3mc balf-hour at way out number one We 
appened to lose patience at precisely the same moment 
anc as we walked away we met, and everything would 
bau been fine were it not that as we both had waited at 
number one we both were distressingly in the right. 

19 
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Eros does not point his bow towards the Swan and 
Edgar comer and the pillars and the ways out are beneath 
his feet. Piccadilly Circus is the beginning of life and 
the centre of the world. It is also the end of romance. 

Down Piccadilly to Hyde Park. Here is everything 
nearest the heart. Fresh air, riding, swimming, boating, 
free speech, free love and a brass band all within the 
same gate. “Leave Hell out of it,” I heard an angry 
speaker say to his crowd in a protective voice. You 
cannot think of that place in Hyde Park. It is the oasis 
of congregational urges and conjugational pleasures 
in this metropolitan desert. 


20 
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TRANSPORT 

Dedicated to the London Passenger Transport Board. 


TRANSPORT, IN ITS BROADEST ASPECT, IS A 

melancholy business because it is based on an essential 

‘scontent. In a world of perfect happiness there would 

he n 0 necessity for transport. Everything would be 

at.c. But please do not get the impression that 

a the very beginning of this essay I am throwing 

ones at Lord Ashfield. I am not suggesting for ! 

moment that the world would be a better place lithout 

Mr- Frank P,ck. All I am doing is to lay down the 
general p ro p ositi ° n that in p aradise there ^ ^ ^ 

oil ° n r tlU CXlstence llis lordship and Mr. Pick 

Z ,h "' * e personal 

J2, P ‘ Ck WOUl<l ^ welcome in a 

■h “ V PrOVided ,l,a ' dld »■>■ se t about 

provement and standardization of wings and 

Ptovrde that h. did no, ,hi„ k of an Angel Zfe ," 

underground station i„ neighbourhood of 
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Islington. And, of course, any attempt by his lordship 
to introduce an invidious system of workmen’s tickets 
would be rightly resented, although I am not going to 
say that a one-way, non-stop escalator might not be an 
improvement upon Jacob’s ladder. 

But, in essence, Transport is the moving of a person 
from a place which he wishes to leave to a place where 
he fain would be, as in the example of the clerk pro¬ 
ceeding from his ledgers to his allotment. Or it may 
be vice versa, as in the example of a clerk proceeding 
vice versa. A third and less common form is the 
moving of a person from one place which he dislikes to 
another place which he dislikes. An instance of this 
may be a gentleman sitting in a Black Maria on a journey 
from Pentonville to the Old Bailey, or, on a deeper, 
wider analogy, a confirmed pessimist creeping lugubri¬ 
ously from the cradle to the grave. (Incidentally it is 
interesting to notice that a journey in the first of these 
two categories, if undertaken between a convict-prison 
and Botany Bay in Australia, was actually called by the 
simple name “transportation.”) These three motives, 
then, for going from one place to another either begin 
or end in melancholia. There is a powerful discontent 
at one end or the other of the excursion. 

The fourth possibility, in which the beginning and 
middle and end are all delightful, is so rare that it may 
be dismissed without further consideration. An 
illustration of this delicious rarity might be the voyage 
of any beautiful actress from, say, Florida to Venice in 

24 
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my company, but that has nothing to do with London 
Transport. 


Let us leave it at this—that those who are 
on the move are perpetually haunted by sadn 


perpetually 

ess. 


The population of London is very large. (It varies, 
>' the way, on a very peculiar law which I am the first 
stahstician of international repute to observe.) Malthus 
that famous bore on the subject of population, never 
grasped the elements of this law which is that the 
number of people in London is invariably a million 
more than the number of people in New York City 
It ‘s the S a me Jaw which lays down that the populations 
of Aberdeen and Dundee shall always be identical, that 

anchester+Salford=Liverpool+ Birkenhead, and that 

he population of New York City is always a million in 
excess of the population of London. 

As I was saying, the population of London is large 

home! C ° tt T' 1 indUStrieS ’ P arIour arts-and-crafts, and 
e rewed ales are comparatively rare a great deal 

movement goes on. It is my business to explain to 

Llri 7T f0rmS hy which London 

g cs ^ 1,S deal of movement. 

either Th l Si ”' PleS ' f ° rm ° f l> r °S ressi »" " on foot, 
this med : ! J rUnni "E’ and you M liberty to use 

bishop of°c ree X ’ Within Cemin limitS (as tlle Arch ‘ 
m ay walk 2 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ Y ° U 

X le P av ements at any speed you like 

^ 5 
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provided that you do not go so quickly as to jostle 
passers-by (thus laying yourself open to a charge of 
assault) or so slowly as to cause an obstruction or so 
much slower still that you arouse suspicion of loitering 
with intent to commit a felony. You may not, however, 
run through the Burlington Arcade under penalty of 
capture by an official of the Guatemalan Salvation Army, 
and you may not carry a parcel through Palace Green. 
The sight offends a certain number of ladies and gentle¬ 
men who have not yet recovered from the passage of 
the Reform Bill in 1832. 

So far as pedestrians are concerned the roadway is 
divided into two sections. On the narrow strips between 
the orange-coloured knobs a pedestrian may not be 
killed without an official inquiry afterwards. The rest 
comes under that ancient sporting statute of 1304, 
“The Right of Free Warren,” and cars need only stop 
if the accident involves dogs other than mongrels and— 
during European wars—dachshunds. 

(ii) Vicarious pedestrianism. This is a mixture of 
wheeled-transport and footwork. The only surviving 
example is the bath-chair which can be found some¬ 
times in Manchester Square. It is used mainly by ladies 
and gentlemen from the com-and-hog belt of the 
Upper Missouri who have been suddenly overwhelmed 
by the beauties of Fragonard in the Wallace Collection 
and are anxious to regain the soda-fountain in one or 
other of the Temperance hotels which spring up after 
rain under oak-trees in Bloomsbury (you can tell them 
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by turning them upside down and seeing if they are 
yellow underneath). 


(iii) Horse transport. 

(a) There are still a few hansom-cabs to be found in 
the West End. These are seldom patronized 
by anyone who is completely sober. Their 
patrons are, in the main, young gentlemen who 
have just dined near Piccadilly Circus, and older 
gentlemen who wish to recapture a moment 

° a leisured and gracious past, when orchids 
and brown gloves, and knobbed canes, and stage- 
doors, and side-whiskers, went with the clip- 
clop of the hoofs and the jingle of the bells 

(b) | Gr0w!erS are eithe r dingy black and full of card¬ 
board boxes, or else a polished purplish brown 

and full of Lesser Royalty. There are not many 
of these. 7 

(0 There is also the superb equipage of Scott, the 
hatter, and the coach which plies sometimes 
between Dorchester House and Hampton Court. 

(iv) Motor-transport. 


This large section must be divided into th 
1 6 Pri , Vate m otor-car, the Public motor-, 

motor-bus 


sections, 

and the 


( Q ) The private motor-car. The owners of these 
VC 11C ' eS occu Py quite a long part of their lives 
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complaining that when they are driving they 
spend all the time at the halt, and that when 
they are halted they cannot find anywhere to 
halt. There is only a certain small space in 
London in which private motorists wish to drive, 
and it is becoming clearer and clearer to those in 
charge of this section of London’s Transport that 
the one positive way of making it possible for them 
to drive in any comfort in this small space is to 
prohibit it altogether for motor-cars. As for 
the halting-places, or parks as they are humor¬ 
ously called, it is seldom possible to reach them 
as the streets leading to them are usually blocked 
with cars that have parked at the roadside because 
they could not reach the park or because it was 
already full. 

But private motorists should not be selfish. 
Even if Bond Street is sometimes congested, do 
not forget that there are many beautiful open 
stretches of macadamized road in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Haggerston, Perivale, Ladbroke 
Grove and elsewhere, where cars may be driven 
and parked almost at will. 

Private cars are sometimes driven by the 
owners, in which case the driving will vary from 
that of a tiger to a very wobbly mouse, and 
sometimes by chauffeurs (a French word which 
is the English for the French word conducteur ). 
Chauffeurs always smoke when the boss is not 
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in the car. If there is a lady in the car when the 
chauffeur is smoking one always assumes that it is 
the lady’s maid. If there is a bit of particularly 
thoughtless driving on the road, one always 
assumes that it is a chauffeur. 


(b) Public motor-cars. 

For the sum of ninepence one can hire a taxi¬ 
cab for half a mile. That is to say, one can hire 
two seats out of four, and the right to put not 
more than two packages inside the cab, and 
no packages at all outside, and then, if one adds 
a Up of, at the very minimum, thirty-three per 
cent, which is threepence, one may be said to 
have hired a cab for ninepence. 

In the old days when taxis were few and cash 
was plentiful, the temper of the driver was a 
actor to be reckoned with. Now that the situa¬ 
tion is reversed, this factor no longer exists. 

; he dnver ’ s temper is perfect. It had better 
C , The law of su PpIy and demand is a very 

wonderful thing. 

The two occasions on which public motor-cars 
are in greatest demand are during sudden and 

! arp alls ° f rain ’ and after late parties. There 
'? n ° thin S s P ecial to be said about the first of 
hese occasions. After late parties the gentleman 
n he cab is required by social principle and the 
° f et, T'c«e to kiss the lady in the cab at 
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once. This establishes his general outlook on 
life (and, of course, failure to kiss her establishes 
it with equal certainty) and registers the fact 
that he does not find her physically repulsive. 
There is no obligation to kiss her again. 

(c) Public omnibuses. 

Any gentleman kissing a lady upon one of these 
is liable to be misunderstood, especially if he 
has not been previously presented to her by a 
third party who was a mutual acquaintance. 
Even if you have the reckless disregard of a 
possible appearance before the beak that was 
displayed by the young man in Miss Gertie 
Millar’s song who, you may remember, climbed 
up to the top of the bus and “flirted right away”, 
do not forget that this dashing temerity did not 
get him anywhere. The lady on the bus (it was 
a Chalk Farm to Camberwell Green vehicle) 
turned out not to be Camberwell Green by a 
very long chalk, and refused, very properly, his 
suggestion that they should go for a walk. Who 
wants to go for a walk at Camberwell Green? 

These omnibuses are the main pillar of London’s 
system of above-ground transport. They are 
painted bright scarlet and are numbered, according 
to the route they ply, from i to 299, with the 
omission, for some inscrutable reason, of ^o, 9^, 
and a block of the 120’s. I rather fancy that 
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these are Mr. Pick’s unlucky numbers, or else 

that they are connected in some astrological way 

with Lord Ashfield’s horoscope as cast by a 

dark lady upon Plumstead Common (Route 

£4 daily; 43, 1 ^3, 15-4, on week-days only; 
terminal point for 33). 

The length of the routes naturally varies 
considerably. Number 12, for instance, caters 
for that important and influential section of the 
community which could hardly exist without a 
long and dignified journey every day from 

Willesden to South Croydon, and, presumably, 

back. It takes a hundred and thirty-six minutes 
from door to door, and a hundred and fifty-two 
on Sundays. Number 37, on the other hand, 
bustles hastily backwards and forwards between 
East India Dock Road and Cubitt Town and does 
the journey in thirteen minutes. Smarter still is 
the weekday service (excluding Saturday after¬ 
noons) between Upminster and Corbett’s Tey, 
which is knocked off regularly by 249 in six 
minutes, and smartest of all is the work of 
69h, which comes to the rescue of the Ponders 
Enders at the peak hour of the traffic and shuttles 
between the Nag’s Head and the Alma in four 
minutes, thus practically making one continuous 
saloon-bar out of the two establishments. 

A curious sidelight is thrown upon the 
psychology of the Transport Board by these bus 

3i 
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numbers. Whereas the allotting of numbers to 
routes is obviously a mere formality, to be done 
by a clerk with an elementary knowledge of 
arithmetical symbols, the allotting of routes to 
certain numbers is a different story. In these 
days of totalitarian ostentation, one would have 
expected, and one would have condoned, a fan¬ 
faronade of publicity trumpets from the Board 
as the tale of numbered routes rose half-century 
by half-century. Each stepping-stone to the 

millennium might well be the occasion of a 
jamboree. 

But see what those modest fellows have done 
with their stepping-stones. 

Route Number One ought to be from West¬ 
minster Abbey to St. Paul’s. It is from Willesden 
to Lewisham via Bermondsey Square and the 
Surrey Docks. 

Route Number Fifty does not exist. There’s 
modesty for you. Instead of deafening the world 
with whoops of self-esteem, the Board quietly 
ignored the very existence of the number. The 
bus system grew and grew. The scarlet scarabs 
crawled further and further into the Home 
Counties, until at last the century came in sight. 
The Hundredth (or rather ninety-ninth, fifty 
having been excluded) became a possibility. One 
can imagine lesser men than London’s Board 
straining every nerve to make the hundredth route 
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a really memorable one, something enormously 
long, or something enormously swift, or some¬ 
thing served only by superlative buses shaped 
differently or coloured differently from the 
ordinary bus in order to mark the occasion. 
Instead of that, what do we see ? Route Number 
a Hundred is from Barking Broadway to Beckton 
Gas Works; the service is marked in the schedule 
as “service irregular”; and the running time is 
only nine minutes. And so it is with the other 
opportunities for self-display. Number a Hundred 
and Fifty ply S only on Sundays between the 
Strand and Hampton Court. Number Two 
Hundred is an obscure little service between 
Wimbledon Station and Copsehill, and Two 
Hundred and Fifty only runs once every two hours 
between Epping Town and Laburnum Avenue, 
Romford. And characteristically enough the 
catalogue of bus-services stops short at Two 
Hundred and Ninety-nine. 

One of the greatest wonders of the age is the 
us conductor, who not only knows every fare 
on every part of his route, but he can tell at a 
gance which of forty or fifty passengers has 
overstepped his destination and is trying to get a 
ree run. The conductor also knows almost 
every other route intimately, and can give 

instantaneous information to travellers from the 
Tyrol and San Francisco. 


c 
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The only characteristics of the bus-driver are 
that he never has an accident, and that he never 
loses his temper. 

(v) Electric Transport. 

(a) The Trolley Bus. 

The trolley bus is shaped like a bus, but is 
dependent on overhead wires like a tramcar, 
but not like a tramcar upon rails. There appears, 
so far as the amateur can see, no reason whatever 
for the existence of these remarkable vehicles. 
But as they exist, they must be considered here. 
They are labelled from Numbers Six Hundred 
and One to Six Hundred and Ninety-nine, and 
this enables the Board to avoid Six Hundred and 
Seven Hundred and, of course Six Hundred and 
Fifty is omitted. Small dogs are allowed upon 
trolley buses, and the decision of the conductor 
as to the size of dog which constitutes a small 
dog is final. If, therefore, a conductor is the 
possessor of a Great Dane as a pet, he will 
obviously accept a St. Bernard as a positive 
midget. Conversely, the owner of a Belgian 
Griffin will kick like billy-ho at a Pom. 

( b ) Tramcars. 

These are noisy and invariably possess a very 
odd smell inside on the ground floor. It is 
difficult to assign a- reason for this smell in a 
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London tram. In an Aberdeen tram it is, of 
course, fish, but in London experts have finally 
suggested tentatively that it is caused by wet 
passengers sitting on linoleum seats. 

Trams are always on the point of being 
abolished, and it is generally considered good form 
when discussing them to wonder why they were 
ever built (or laid down or run up or whatever it 
is that one does to start a tram-service). A good 
example of the vitality of trams, however, is 
provided by the tunnel under Kingswav. This 
tunnel was recently enlarged at great expense 
in order to take bigger and better trams, but when 
it was suggested (a) that trams were out of date, 
and (b) that if the tunnel was to be enlarged at all 
it might also be made to take other wheeled 
traffic, there was a yelp of indignation from the 
pro-trammers, and these majestic vehicles still 
are alone in their subterranean dive. 

( c ) Underground Railways. 

Underground Railways are seldom underground 
nowadays, because they run so far into the 
country that you are just as likely to find yourself 
m a rural area as underneath the Bank of England. 
The Transport Board issue beautiful maps of 
their train system, all in jolly colours, but the 
only hne that anyone ever talks about is called 
the Inner Circle. And the reason for this is 
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that the trains on this circle make a long and 
mysterious stop at South Kensington and Aldgate. 
Nobody has yet discovered why these halts are 
made, and indeed very few people have ever 
discovered a reason for the Inner Circle. True it 
links up Queen’s Road, Bayswater, with Mark 
Lane, if that is any use to anyone, but apart from 
that it either gets in the way of people who are 
in a hurry to go from Victoria to Ealing Broadway, 
or else it never appears at all for people who are 
in a hurry to go from Sloane Square to Paddington. 
A fascinating little piece of tube is the shuttle 
which runs backwards and forwards between 
Holbom and Aldwych. If ever you meet anyone 
who has heard of this little line, then you have 
found a true Londoner. 

Almost all the Underground Railways are 
provided with first-class carriages, which are 
only used by a few adventurous and dishonest 
souls who are prepared to take the chance of 
a visit by an inspector. As a matter of fact, 
the chance is a very small one as the inspectors 
know that every traveller in these carriages 
can be hauled up before the beak, and they are 
sporting souls who do not like to shoot 
sitting game. If there was even a fifty-fifty 
chance of finding someone in a first-class carriage 
with a first-class ticket, then the inspector’s 
life would have a certain tinge of interest, but 
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a ioo per cent success in this world becomes 
almost as boring as a ioo per cent failure. Oddly 
enough the great mass of the citizenry who are so 
honest that they prefer the extreme discomfort 
of the rush-hour, packed in the third-class 
carriages, to the dishonesty of extreme comfort 
to which they are not entitled, do not resent as 
they swing backwards and forwards on their 
straps the magnificent ease of the loungers in the 
other carriages who have not paid any more than 
they have. This is all part of the extraordinary 
good-nature of the Londoner. If he sees someone 
else getting away with something, his attitude is 
one of “good luck to you, mate,” rather than 

resentment. 

The Underground system is, on the whole, the 

workers’ method of transport. A few people 

use it for shopping, and some for going to 

matinees, but by far the largest proportion are 

definitely going to work or returning from 

work. As they all do this at the same hours of 

the day, the underground trains are packed at 

the rush hours and almost empty during the rest 

of the day. The first-class carriages are almost 
empty all the day. 

The underground stations are mostly standard¬ 
ized, and out in the country on the new model 
are really attractive. Under the three-mile 
radius itself naturally there is less opportunity 
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for architecture. One station, however, enjoys 
a treble distinction. At Sloane Square there is 
neither an escalator nor a system of lifts, so that 
the traveller has to hoist himself up or down 
more than fifty steps. Secondly, Sloane Square 
station has a refreshment bar on the platform 
leading from the City towards the west. And 
thirdly, high up above the lines runs in a large 
iron pipe the West Bourne, the river which 
gives its name to that smug and dingy terrace 
in West London. 

(vi) Steam Transport. 

There are very few steam trains which ply solely in 
the London area, although on one unforgettable 
occasion I found a steam engine standing in Earl’s Court 
underground station. There are, however, some peculiar 
little railways and hidden stations in the eastern districts. 
Frequenters of Fleet Street are familiar, of course, with 
the iron bridge across Ludgate Circus, put up to carry 
dingy little trains slap across the middle of Christopher 
Wren’s greatest view, the view of St. Paul’s from 
Temple Bar. This train starts at the terminus of Holborn 
Viaduct, one of London’s queerest stations, and passes 
through the derelict station of St. Paul’s, and so to 
Blackfriars and the outer world. Another queer line 
runs surprisingly from St. Pancras to Tilbury. An 
uncommon feature about this line is that while it is 
possible to go to Tilbury, it is almost impossible to 
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return. Somewhere in the district of the docks there 

must be a forgotten depot of engines and rolling stock 

wnch have made the eastern journey but have never 

found the appropriate moment in the time-table on 
which to begin the return. 


(vii) River Transport. 

River Transport is interesting because it does not 
exist. Mr. A. P. Herbert, M.P., has proved in a variety 
of ingenious ways that the Thames could be used for a 
passenger service, but the people who do not wish to see 
a river passenger service have evolved the ingenious 

d ' V '“ ° f “"S Mr - Herbert by paying absolutely „„ 
attention a, all. He himself travels up and down ,|,e 

river in great style and perfect comfort in his own private 
barge, and at the rush hours naturally does the journey 
muv l more quickly than if he was travelling on the land 
And what Mr. Herbert's barge can do, o',her people's 
a so do. But nothing ever happens, and the buses 
ontinue to jam each other in the streets while the river 
rum majestically and untenanted from the very districts 
ere the workers are coming from to the very districts 
whe e the workers want to work. No one has ever given 
rational explanation of this peculiarity of London’s 

conv 130 "' Th T ‘ S ’ S ° fai " 38 1 knOW) ° ne P ublic 

which PnCe ° n thC riVCr ’ 3nd tHat iS 3 P leasure Earner 
i goes in summer from Westminster to Greenwich. 

am sure it gives a great deal of pleasure, but 
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substitute for a traffic jam at Hyde Park Comer I 
cannot believe it is really useful. 

(viii) Air Transport. 

Lastly there is Air Transport. London’s main airport 
is Croydon, and its main air service is from Croydon to 
Paris. So far the authorities who control this service 
have been engaged in a desperate struggle to make it 
possible to travel faster from Croydon to Paris than from 
the Haymarket to Croydon. At present I believe that it 
is still four minutes longer to get to Paris. But at the 
present rate of progress in flying and of congestion of the 
streets, the air journey ought soon to catch up. 


So London’s great system for the transportation of 
melancholy men and women from one place to another 
goes on all the time, and changes all the time. Some 
of it goes faster with the passage of the years, and some 
of it goes more slowly. Some of it is quieter, some 
noisier, some still non-existent, and some, doubtless, 
still to be bom. The helicopter and the roller-skate may 
equally well become organized branches of the L.P.T.B., 
and Lord Ashfield and Mr. Pick may well spend their 
declining years in solving the problem of how to put a 
girdle round Piccadilly Circus in forty minutes. 
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WHENEVER A NEW RESTAURANT OPENS ITS 

doors in the West End of London-and this happens 
almost every day now-you may be perfectly certain 
of three things. It will call itself by a foreign name, 

, W1 , be rUn b >' foreigners and staffed by foreigners 
and the cookery will be foreign. Without taking these 
ree precautions no restaurant could hope to attract 
e sturdy, independent island race. To test the truth 
° this let any reader imagine the reception which would 

fe accordeJ by ,he di„e«-„ ut to Th„ mp W s ln the 

. wuh a head-waiter named Bill, and a staff 
nghsh waiters to serve food cooked in the English 

manner. Now substitute the “Locarno” for Thompson’s, 

lacomo or Lucien for Bill, and French or Italian cookery 
° r ng ish. The place will be stormed. Therefore, 

r L > . eVe ^ COntemplates becoming a restaurateur in the 
mna e par t of London must stick to the rules. 

ven ln the un f ashionab j e pans of l oncJon he wil] do a 

er trade if he has the menu written out in French. 
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Whether his customers can read it or not is unimportant. 
They will not feel they are dining out if the menu is 
intelligible. It is only in the country, where Londoners 
come when they are, so to speak, off duty, that an 
innkeeper dare write “Clear Soup. Roast Beef. Apple 
Tart. Cheese.” Even in a Welsh railway train you 
will find odd little French flourishes—especially where 
the dreaded turbot is in question, as though “Turbot 
Bonne Femme” softened the blow. 

And what is the reason for all this ? It is due to that 
uncomfortable feeling of the English that their great 
position in the world is based on money, on being a 
banker-nation. They fear, secretly, that they are boors 
who know nothing of the graces of living. When they 
boast that they are plain, blunt good fellows, they boast 
very loudly because they feel there is little more to be 
said. And so they will not go to the opera to hear 
Agnes Brown until she has become Lorenza Montecuculi, 
and they will not dine off roast beef until it is “Le filet 


de boeuf roti Gambetta.” 

We will suppose, for the purpose of this Guide, that 
you are not one of those hearty fellows who does not 
care what he eats or drinks. A meal for you is some¬ 
thing more than the satisfaction of appetite. In fact, 
the hearty fellows suspect you of being rather unpleas¬ 
antly aesthetic, like a foreigner, because you decry sham 
butter, frozen meat and chemical soup. For you, 
then, there are certain rules of conduct, which I have 
gathered under various headings. 
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Choosing a Restaurant. 

Choose a restaurant which has been opened fairly 
recently say, within one month. Those opened more 
recent y will not have been discovered by sufficient 
members of the rich and the smart to make them worth 

/ mg a ° Ut * Those °P ened less recently will have 
hegun to be abandoned in favour of something newer 

Try to find one which is just overcrowded enough to 

make its patrons say that there is a new chef, who fs not 

nearly as good as his predecessor. Contrive to strike 

the moment when it is still fashionable to visit it, but is 

about to become unfashionable. In this way you will 

2 l reP ? ti0n f ° r bei "g the vanguard of those 
who know how to live well. You can say to the un¬ 
sophisticated : “Yes. It quite good. But it’s just 

egun , " And you can agree with the sophisti- 

good ’as t" ^ “ Y ° U kn ° W ’ 1 don,t think 'T’s as 
up 1 " as - Tllat 1S the moment to cut in with 

Fu nn shouId say that , was there ]ast n anc j 

of din’ 1 U definitd y not w °t-th while.” The whole art 
cone In8 , OUt ’ m S ° far as the choice of a restaurant is 
Place " ’ t 'I thC kn ° W,ed S e ° f the moment to take a 

P P, and the moment to drop it like a red-hot coal. 

Choosing a Table 

from JT g ° t0 3 neW restaurant . try to obtain a table 

*‘,7 566 ° therS 3nd be seen b y them. 

’ Sh ° uld be in sucb a position that those who 
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know you cannot pass by with a nod, but must stop to 
shake hands. If your friend has with him an important 
person whom you wish to meet, pretend not to notice 
that he is accompanied. Ask him to join you. Then 
he will have to explain that he has a friend with him. 
As the friend is, by this time, standing awkwardly by, 
an introduction is almost inevitable. 

Try to obtain the same table on every occasion. You 
can then talk of “my table.” And the management, the 
waiters and the customers will all get to know you well 
by sight. 


In the Cloak-room. 

Walk slowly to the filled basin and dip your hands into 
the water delicately and absent-mindedly, as one at a 
customary ritual. Do not on any account have a 
thorough wash with plenty of soap, as though you were 
dirty. 

Do not flinch or fidget while the attendant is brushing 
you down. It gives the impression that either ( a ) you 
have no valet, or (b) you are not used to being brushed 
down. Stand quite still, like a well-trained horse. 

If the cloak-room attendant sneers at your hat, because 
it is shabby and shapeless, there is a good way of turning 
the tables on him. Just as he is about to give you a ticket 
for it, lean forward and stare at it. Say, “One moment. 
That’s not my hat. I must have picked up somebody 
else’s just now at my club. Ha! A pretty poor exchange. 
Measly-looking thing, isn’t it? Well, I suppose I’d 
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better take it back after lunch.” Then stare at it again, 
and screw up your nose, as though you could hardly 
bear to contemplate such a wretched hat. 

Ordering a Cocktail. 

Avoid, at all costs, banality. Do not simply ask for a 
Martini or a Manhattan, and leave it to the man to give 
you whatever he pleases. Get out of the rut, and order 
loudly either (a) a very little-known mixture, or (b) a 
cocktail of your own invention. In the former case, 
you must give the man detailed instructions, to show that 
your taste is too individual to be fobbed off with that 
cocktail as it is generally served. Tell him to add a 
touch of something or other rather unusual. In the 
latter case, when you have invented a cocktail, and the 
man has, naturally, not heard of it, say, with a laugh, 
But surely you know it. Really not? Oh, well, 
d better risk something else.” If he says he has heard 
o it, let him serve it to you, and then kick up a row. 
This isn’t the thing at all, damn it!” 

In the case of sherry, don’t say “Sherry” or “Dry 

Sherry.” Knock them with “Crildera,” and see what 
you get. 


Consulting the Menu. 

Take the menu firmly in both hands like a man of the 

^ without hurry. Do not stare at it greedily. 
Murmur, as you read it, “Hum. . . . Ha. . . . Hum”, 

er y now and then repeat pensively one or other 
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of the items, with a comment. For the waiter will be 
listening to see if you know anything about the matter. 
And the lady with you will also be listening. “Hum. . . . 
Ha. . . . Hum. . . . Consomme Ambassadrice, hum. . . . 
Timbale de filets de Soles Careme, hum, sounds nice . . . 
hum, now, what about Tourte de Poussins a la Paysanne 
—chickens, you know. Rather jolly sauce. . . . 

Hum. . . . Jambon a la Maillot. . . . Maillot, let me see, 

waiter, that’s-” “Braised, and garnished with 

vegetables, sir.’’—“Yes, of course, that’s it. Had it at 
the ‘Minerve’ last week.’’ By now the waiter will 
have decided what to give you, and the lady will not 
care a farthing what she gets, so you can smilingly 
elaborate your order to the waiter. . . . “The soup not 
too—you know, and some fried potatoes with the 
Jambon. Fairly lightly fried. And a little thin toast.’’ 

Ordering the Wine. 

Here you must show even more savoir jaire than with 
the menu. If you choose too quickly, you will be 
despised by the wine-waiter. If you choose too slowly, 
he will think you a novice. If you accept his suggestion 
too readily, and without argument, you will be in the 
position of a man who has had a card forced on him by 
a conjurer. If you question his suggestion too closely, 
he will think you doubt his integrity. If you are ordering 
a white wine, say, a Hock, it is no use saying, “I want 
something dry.’’ The list is before you, and you must 
pretend to know the dry from the sweet. If you are 
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ordering a red wine, do not flip the pages to and fro, 
from claret to burgundy, and burgundy to claret, 
as though you were saying, ‘‘It’s all red to me.” Do 
not ask the lady what she would like. She will say, 
“Anything you like,” and if you press her, will plump 
for sparkling burgundy. When you have made up 
your mind what to order, the trouble is only just 
beginning. Let us suppose you have chosen a Cos 
d’Estournel of 1929, recommended tactfully by the 
waiter, after hesitating between a Berncasteler of 1933 
and a Pommard of 1914. As the wine-waiter turns to 
leave you, do not shout, “And take the chill off it,” or 
Heat it up a bit.” Tell him to chambrer it. He will 
know that this is only your joke, as chambrer means to 
put the wine in a room some hours before it is to be 
drunk, in order to get it to the temperature of that 
room. But he will respect you for keeping up the 
pretence, and will perhaps suffer a pang as he holds 
your bottle under the hot tap or before the electric 
stove. When the wine is brought to you, with a napkin 
lound it to hide the label, do not insist on having the 
napkin removed. If the wine-waiter knows his job 
the label will say “Cos d’Estournel 1929”, having been 
stuck on in the cellar, and you will look a fool. The 
only way to find out whether you have got the wine you 
ordered, unless you trust the label, is to go by the taste. 
And that is a difficult matter, unless you happen to be an 
expert. The napkin is wrapped round the bottle so that 
sophisticated young men can whip it off, to expose the 
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trick, and find themselves badly caught. They then go 
away saying, “Well, anyhow, you can be sure of 
getting what you order in that place.” 

Ordering Coffee. 

This is very important. If you are in a restaurant with 
plenty of gilt and cupids you must not be content with 
the ordinary coffee served to everybody—the remains 
of the Brazilian coffee made yesterday in an American 
machine. You must order special Turkish coffee. 
This is Brazilian, and is made in an American machine, 
by a small American negro who has failed as a carpet- 
seller in Paris. He wears a fez. 

Ordering Liqueurs. 

Try to get the manager somewhere near your table, 
and then say very loudly, “Their ‘fine maison’ is first-rate 
here. I suggest we have that.” The manager will be 
pleased, and you will get off cheap, and without having 
to drink stuff that is supposed to date from Waterloo. 

Choosing a Cigar. 

Do not pick up an enormous cigar, ask, “How much 
is this one?’’ and then retreat to a miserable little weed 
in the smallest box. Pick up the enormous one, hold 
it to your ear (not in your fist, but between thumb and 
first two fingers) and press it—but not hard enough to 
smash it. Then say, “Not in frightfully good condition. 
Bit flabby.” You can then choose a cheaper one without 
loss of face. 
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The Bill. 

We will suppose you are dining with a lady. The 
problem is this. Are you to glance casually at the total, 
put down your money, and continue your conversation? 
Or are you to go over the hill, item by item, like a 
chartered accountant, checking each item by the menu? 
You must do one or the other. There can he no 
compromise. You are going to he swindled, and the 

only thing you have to settle in your mind is whether vou 

/ 

will pay up with a good grace, blackmailed by the 
waiter, who knows that you want to make a good 
impression on the lady, or whether you will start a row. 
If you look the type that will make a row, your hill will 
not he handed to you until you have glared at vour 
watch several times, and shown every evidence of being 
late for your theatre. By that time there is no fear of a 
detailed examination of the hill. 

If you pay up after a cursory glance that cannot 
possibly have told you anything except the exorbitant 
total, you will win the admiration of the lady (unless she 
be your wife). If you study the hill intently and check 
»t by the menu, you will forfeit the lady’s admiration, 
and win that of the waiters and the management. If 
you attempt to compromise, you will merely make a 
tool of yourself, and win the scorn of the lady, the 
waiters and the management. You will he set down as a 
bungler, who dare not risk showing his mean disposition. 

Sometimes the problem will he solved for you. There 
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will be no prices on the menu. Then you can pay up 
with a light laugh and an easy conscience. 


Tipping. 

The whole art of tipping is to get out of the place as 
cheaply as possible without being glared at by those who 
have been either ignored or under-tipped. There are 
several methods. Here are some of the more popular 


at the moment. 

(a) The War of attrition. You linger over your 
coffee and cigar until, one by one, those who expect a 
tip have retired. The restaurant gradually empties. 
The last waiter, remaining merely to watch you and to 
flash word to his colleagues should you show signs of 
making a getaway, sees that you are good for at least 
another ten minutes and slips out. That is your moment. 
You leap to your feet and dash from the room. If you 
have put your hat in your pocket or under your seat, 
you will even avoid the sixpenny toll of the cloak-room. 
But you must not use this restaurant more than once. 
Furthermore, if there is a lady with you, this method, 
like all the rest, is risky. Unless you do the thing very 


skilfully, she will suspect. 

(k) The Coward’s gambit. Attract the attention, 
without seeming to be about to go, of the youngest and 
least important member of the staff with whom you have 


had dealings—e.g. the boy who removed the lid from 
the dish of peas served by your waiter. Tip him 
handsomely. He will go away grinning, and tell the 
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others. But before they can approach, you are half-way 
to the entrance. To carry this off, you must leave rather 
Otherwise the head-waiter will be bowing and 
scraping in the restaurant doorway when you go out. 

(c) The Brazen method. Simply walk straight out, 
staring through the expectant throng with a wooden 
expression, as though you had never heard of such a thing 
as tipping. This needs nerve. 

(d) The Cad’s trick. As the cohort closes round you 
look at your watch ostentatiously. Utter an exclamation. 
Look round wildly. Shriek for your bill. Pay it 
feverishly, knock your chair over and run out of the 
room, muttering. 

(e) The Clown’s method. Give an exceedingly 
small tip to them all, whether they have served you or 
not. 

(f) Bluff. Make a tremendous row about the bill, 

declaring that you will never set foot in the place again. 

Then, when they offer to knock something off the total, 

refuse the offer with great dignity, pay the bill and walk 
out. 



Lunching in the City , Fleet Street , etc. 

When you go to lunch at one of the restaurants 
between the Tower and the Strand you drop all the 
nonsense about carefully prepared French food. The 
talk is of simple, honest English food and good English 
ale. If you have chosen the right restaurant or tavern 
your guest, often a stranger to England, will say, “Now 
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I know that what I have heard is true. English food, 
properly cooked, is as good as anything in the world.” 
You must order with a happy and confident smile, as 
though you were enjoying yourself in Old England. Ask 
no questions of the waiter, who will then tell you no 
lies. The soup is out of a tin, the salmon (Canadian) 
also. The meat is frozen Argentine stuff. The vegetables 
are American. The peaches (Canadian) are also out of a 
tin. The cream is stale cream preserved by chemicals. 
The cheese is chemical cheese. The beer is glucose and 
salt and various other chemicals, drawn through pipes. 
Or perhaps you tried a less ambitious meal in a tavern. 
Eggs (Chinese), bacon (Danish), mushrooms (tinned). 
Your guest will have had no suspicion of all this. He 
will talk of the old-world atmosphere—the gre.'t 
beams (painted deal), the panelling (painted on plaster), 
the sawdust, the old ale-benches (made in a factory), the 
ancient prints (out of Victorian magazines). 

To see the interesting characters—the business men, 
the journalists and so on, you must take him to a milk- 
bar, where life is less leisurely but more hygienic. 

The Snack Bar. 

The bars are very popular as meeting-places before the 
theatre. For about five times the price of a good meal in 
any other country you can get the kind of cocktail that 
takes your appetite away, and various little bits and 
pieces of food, such as fried potatoes, biscuits, sand¬ 
wiches and delicious smoked salmon made of Russian 
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leather. There are barmen in white coats, as in the 
films, and as in the films the furniture is of steel and glass 
and chromium, and everything shines. Naturally, 
therefore, nobody would ask to see the price-list. And 
if you do not see the price-list, you cannot argue about 
the price. And, anyhow, the grinning barman will 
make you feel that the customer is always wrong. 


Af ter the I heatre: 


The Restaurant. 


Many restaurants which make a speciality of meals 
after the theatre recognize that by that time of night 
everybody is sick and tired of pretending to take an 
interest in food and drink. That is why the publicity 
men whose job it is to praise these places say nothing of 
such matters, but concentrate on the cabaret show. 
It has been found that such a show distracts the attention 
of those who are supping. Without it they might 
notice what was set before them. As it is, the manage¬ 
ment can get away with almost anything—especially by 
freely using the word exclusive. Exclusive, in this 
inexion, means barred to anybody who cannot pay 
the pi ice asked. Men do not go alone to such places, 
and there is only one drink they can offer their ladies 
hen the lights are blazing and the niggers have begun 
to grimace. Champagne. What brand? Any brand, 
t champagne. Waiter, bring some champagne.” 
othing makes a man feel wealthier or more of a dashing 
C OW at midnight than the ice-buckets and all the 
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paraphernalia of champagne-drinking. The dancing 
girls smile particularly at him. He feels ten years 
younger. “Waiter, bring some more champagne.’’ 


The Night Club . 

These are of two kinds, the respectable and the 
disreputable. The difference between them is that the 
former are on better terms with the police than the 
latter, and are therefore not interfered with. If you see 
a particularly lively party throwing its money about, 
you can be pretty sure that it consists of police-spies. 
Keep on the right side of them. 


How to win Respect and attract Attention. 

(a) Say to the head-waiter, before you sit down, 
“I am expecting the Marquis de Vaurien. Will you 
please show him to my table as soon as he arrives.’’ 
The fact that he does not arrive need trouble you no 
more than the fact that he does not exist. You will 
have created your impression as well as your Marquis. 

(b) Say to the head-waiter, “I am expecting a tele¬ 
phone call from the Comte de Sans-Logis. Please have 
his message brought to me.” You have arranged with 
a friend to ring you up. The message regrets that he 
cannot come, but will you dine with him that night at 
the Bourbouillote? 

(c) Bow to any important or well-known person who 
comes in. Most of them will not wish to incur the 
risk of appearing impolite, and will bow back. 
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(d) Say “Will you please let me know as soon as 
Lady Dredger’s car arrives for me?’’ 


How to become a Connoisseur. 


To win a reputation as a connoisseur you must be able 
to speak casually, while others are praising well-known 
restaurants, of “A little place, not at all bad,’’ which 
you have discovered. The more difficult it is to get at, 
the better, but its remoteness must not be overdone. 
For instance, it can be in South Kensington, but not in 
Walham Green. It should be squalid and unpretentious, 
so that when you say, “It’s not much to look at,’’ your 
friends will at once feel that it is like a French provincial 
restaurant. It must not be too cheap, and it should 
have a rather odd name; perhaps Chackamestro, or the 
Aurora. II it has no licence, and as the wine is brought, 
cash down, from a neighbouring grocer's shop, people 
will find it most amusing. Tell them that Gaston (you 
must always call him by his first name) cooks everything 
himself-—the steaks on charcoal, the chickens on a 
spit, and so forth. When you take a party there, draw 
attention to the coarse linen table-cloths and the absence 


of expensive decoration. Say, “This is the real thing. 
No frills.’’ And if your friends are evidently revolted 
by their fellow-diners, say, “ I he people who come here 
are quite different.’ ’ When it comes to ordering, choose 
some perfectly ordinary thing which is on the menu 
every day, and then, rubbing your hands, say to Gaston, 

I suppose, Gaston, you couldn’t turn us out one of 
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your marvellous whatever-it-is to-night ?” Gaston will 
be so flattered that he will not expose your foolery, 
and your guests will think you no end of a fine fellow. 
Before you leave, swear your friends to secrecy. “We 
don’t want to get the place overrun.’’ They will tell 
everybody about it, and your spurs will be won. 

Bohemia. 

It is as well to have a reputation for knowing some¬ 
thing of a side of London life which is very different 
from the fashionable West End. If you hint that there is 
something not unlike the Rotonde or the Dome to be 
found in London, you will have an eager audience. As 
their guide, you must choose some hot, dirty, noisy, 
overcrowded place which is a mixture of restaurant, cafe 
and bar. They will at once find it quaint. If one of the 
party says that the company looks like a lot of com¬ 
mercial travellers and racing-motorists, explain that 
poets and artists nowadays no longer look like poets and 
artists. Pick out a very pale girl in eccentric clothes, and 
tell them that she is a famous model. Draw their 
attention, here and there, to people they may have heard 
of, but would not be likely to have seen in a photograph 
or in the flesh. If there is anybody present who looks 
like a really well-known artist or sculptor or writer, 
make him your trump-card. With your chemical lager 
eat cold sausage. 


Douglas Jerrold 
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THE LATE LORD OXFORD USED TO REFER TO 

the House of Commons as the Grand Inquest of the 
Nation, thus giving currency in the twentieth century 
to the classic theory of representative government, 
whereby Members of Parliament, whatever they be in 
their individual capacities, are, taken in a lump, the 
British people themselves. As such, they are self- 
evidently all-powerful and incapable of abusing their 
power. A people cannot tyrannize over itself. 

This is a remarkable comforting thought to all of us. 
We might otherwise feel that the opportunity of choos¬ 
ing every five years between two Scottish barristers or 
two City financiers, who had arrived in our constituency 
for the first time five minutes before and would leave 
it live minutes after the election, was not an absolute 


security against oppression. Yet that is the truth about 


this periodical invasion of English towns and counties 
by strange gentry in black coats and striped trousers. 
Without their co-operation the business of government 
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would come to a standstill, and without our co-operation, 
these gentry would themselves be unable to co-operate 
with each other. The fact that “they” and “we” are 
to-day only theoretically the same, but in practice are 
two very different sets of people, is merely another 
proof of our genius for progressive efficiency. 

In the Middle Ages, the King, when he was short of 
money, had to send round his agents to bargain with 
each shire and each borough for cash. It was a difficult 
process. Local influence was strong, and those chosen 
to negotiate had to live on terms with the people on 
whose behalf they were negotiating. The pressure of 
public opinion, even to-day strong enough to prevent a 
man eating peas with his knife or sitting down to dinner 
in his shirt-sleeves in the middle of a heat-wave, 
was still stronger in the twelfth century. It took 
essentially practical forms. A representative who 
proved too complaisant might lose his cattle, his castle 
and his head, all in one week. This was bad business 
for the kings, who could never get enough money, and 
for the representatives who, whatever they did, lost 
favour with both parties to the transaction. 

A people less politically minded than the English 
would have been at a loss, and would, in the end, have 


followed the example of other countries and shut up the 
talking shop. But the English Monarchy had an inspira¬ 
tion. Instead of sending agents to negotiate with the 


representatives on their own wicket (when wickets were 
still natural and when the local team had therefore an 
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overwhelming advantage) they summoned the repre- 
sentatives^ to Westminster. There the Kina’s position 
was much stronger. To begin with, no one found 
out until much later what their representatives 
had agreed to. To go on with, that elusive 
something known as the “Westminster atmosphere’’ 
began, even in the thirteenth century, to exercise a 
beneficent influence. A seat at Westminster conferred 
a “cachet,” and the cachet contained a soporific. 
What did it matter what the burghers of York and the 
farmers of Suffolk thought, if the King smiled on their 
representatives and his officers dispensed favours? 

So began that fundamental division of the nation into 
politicians and people which is the secret of the success 
of our Houses of Parliament. The people have, by this 
simple device, been removed from the bitterness of 
politics for close on six hundred years. Instead they 
have been able to make money, to the intense annoy- 
ance of the rest of the world. The constitutional 
struggles which fill our history books have never been 
battles between people and throne, but between different 
sets of politicians for control of the throne and the 
people alike. 

As between the Crown and the politicians the battle 
was, admittedly, a stiff one. In the course of it, one 
king lost his life and several have lost their throne. 
The battle has been renewed in our own day. But as 
between Parliament and people, the traffic has been 
one way for centuries. 1 he politicians did not defeat 
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Charles I, they merely killed him; but they defeated 
Cromwell as surely as they will defeat Sir Oswald 
Mosley. The completeness of the victory is symbolized 
suitably in the rule which forbids the people to open 
their mouths in the neighbourhood of Westminster. 

In Parliament Square the people must be silent; only 
the politicians may be heard. 

It must not be imagined that this progress was easily 
won. The bringing of the representatives to West¬ 
minster was itself vigorously opposed, and it was a 
long time before Parliament was finally fixed under the 
shadow of the Throne. Then there were disloyal and 
unprogressive Members—the Colonel Blimps of their 
day—who persisted in regarding themselves not as 
Crown servants, but as spokesmen for their own districts. 
When things were going badly for the Government, 
as in Tudor times, such men became dangerous, but 
their disruptive influence was checked by the creation 
of boroughs—often consisting of a mere hovel or two— 
in districts favourable to the Government. In this way 
an anti-BIimp majority was easily assured. Moreover, 
most of the members of the Tudor parliaments were 
men of the new, and therefore more progressive, nobility 
and gentry. They grew richer with every Act of Parlia¬ 
ment of that progressive century, and as they grew 
richer their zeal for parliamentary government became 
confirmed. In the seventeenth century, the lawyers and 
the merchants came to out-number even the new 
nobility a proof of the virility and vitality of English 
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commerce—but these newer recruits to the political 
classes were even more progressive than the “robber- 
barons of the Tudor age. 

When Charles I appealed to the people against the 

politicians and forced the politicians to appeal to the 

people in their turn, he gave the politicians the fright 

of their lives; rich men have never been so frightened 

in any hnglish-speaking country,’ except during the 

early years of the American Civil War. But the 

politicians rallied as one man against the Crown, and 

when Cromwell took charge of them and they found 

that they had only exchanged King Log for King Stork, 

they ratted as one man. That was the turning-point. 

There were no dissentient voices at Westminster in 

1660, or in 1689, or in 1688, or in 171^ or in 174^ 

or in 1936. Since 1642 the people have never been 
appealed to again. 

In 1832 and in 1906 the politicians’ ring was broken, 
and two new classes—the manufacturers of the Industrial 
Revolution and the Trades Union leaders—came in, 
but these great and good men were soon and gracefully 
absorbed. After all, our immense experience and 
inherited aptitude for democracy taught us that these 
men, like the thirteenth-century knights of the shires 
and representatives of the boroughs, would soon cease 
to operate in a dual capacity. They would either 
become politicians, or retire, and place their patronage 
a t the disposal of professional politicians. Mr. Keir 
Hardie in his cloth cap was dangerous. Sir Stafford 
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Cripps in his old school tie and his Rolls-Royce merely 
sounds dangerous. Or so we think; for we are a 
democracy, and that is just how parliamentary democrats 
do think. One thing is at least certain: if any politician 
or any king ever attempts to do what Charles I did, and 
appeal from the politicians to the people, blood will 
flow. Incidentally, it will be the people’s blood, not the 
politicians. 


It is of high importance to understand the historical 
and institutional background of the Westminster play, 
because to the casual observer the scene is confused 


by the costumes and the conventional speech of the 
actors. The Ministers, for instance, are called Servants 
of the Crown; the Commons are called Representatives 
of the People. An election is called an Appeal to the 
People. In fact, the Crown is the principal Servant of 
the Government; the Commons are the nominees of the 
political parties, and anything in the nature of an appeal 
to the people is forbidden by the rules of the game. 
In fact, it has actually been made illegal for the people 
to band themselves together publicly in political parties, 
since it has been discovered that the wearing of badges, 


coloured shirts and other emblems might lead to the 
discovery that there were a lot of people taking an 
interest in politics who were taking no interest at all in 
the politicians. That would involve what is called “a 
constitutional crisis of the gravest magnitude.” 

Someone may well ask at this point why, if the political 
ring could be well and truly but quite safely broken in 
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1832 and 1906, it cannot be broken to-day in favour of 
the Communists or the Fascists. The answer is that the 
intruders of 1832 and 1906 were not representatives of 
the people, but of organized vested interests, which 
had as strong a reason for preventing an appeal to the 
people as had the old feudal nobility, the new Tudor 
nobility, the lawyers and the merchants of Stuart times, 
and the landlords, financiers and nabobs of the eighteenth 
century . The Houses of Parliament exist to harmonize 
the claims of the different interests against the people. 
Within the sacred walls of the Mother of Parliaments (a 


touch of sentimental eloquence is inevitable in mention¬ 
ing such a subject) the battle between the interests 
used to be bitter. The landlords, the farmers and the 
middle-classes have in turn lost the predominant say 
in the distribution of the loot, but things are easier to-day. 
What is called “the prestige of Parliament” has, for 
that reason, never stood so high. For this, the chief 
credit goes, of course, to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Lord Baldwin, whose governments inaugurated the 
new and prudent doctrine that any available cash that 
could be squeezed out of the taxpayer should be divided 
equally between the classes on the political pay-ro 
and the men of business, who provide the pay-roll. 
Ibis process is called “sharing the Burden.” 

One other great salutary change was introduced by 
these heavenly twins who, without more than a wink 
at the audience, saved “the prestige of Parliament” in 
1 9 3 1 bv persuading the electorate that they were the 
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only two men of sufficiently dynamic personality to 
get the country out of the mess into which they had got 
it. This change was the absorption on to the political 
pay-roll of the people whom the politicians had thrown 
out of work. This arrangement is known as “an act of 
social justice” or, alternatively, as “the charter of the 
workless.” The rumour that the workless would rather 
have work than a charter can, they say in the lobbies, 
be dismissed. 

How do the lobbies know? 

That is a fundamental question which those who wish 
to understand what really happens are bound to ask. 
Only the very simple will, however, expect an answer. 

Of course the lobbies do not know. They are profes¬ 
sionally concerned with preventing any opinion from 
being expressed. The people can express as strong an 
opinion as they like about the relative merits of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Attlee, but that is all. And that, 
say the lobbies, in all conscience, is enough. “Let us,” 
they add, “keep the fun clean.” 

No one who knows anything of Westminster will at 
this point refrain from a cheer. It is grand fun, and it is 
astonishingly clean. It is the result of that bulwark of ^ 
democracy, the Party System. It is a characteristically 
English device; for it ensures that the odd man is 
always out, and this is necessary to the smooth working 
of democracy. Our political history abounds in instances 
of odd men who have got in, but they have never 
remained odd. They have learnt to take their medicine. 
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This is called “taking the Whip.’’ Up and down the 
country you will find men—mostly idlers—who dream 
of a party of odd men. Then, they feel, something 
would happen. When unemployment was very great, 
there were a lot of idle men, and there was therefore a 
lot of dreaming. It was soon agreed, however, between 
the front benchers—these agreements are called “assert¬ 
ing the common sense of the English people’’—that 
every dreamer to the Left was a Communist and every 
dreamer to the Right a Fascist, and that both were 
“un-English,’’ “not cricket’’ and “bad form.’’ There 
was also a general realization that as Englishmen are 
normally incapable of prolonged oddity, these folk were 
obviously in the pay of Russia or Germany. Very 
probably, the lobbies felt, they were in the pay of both 
simultaneously. Once this fact was clearly realized, the 
lobbies were quieter. Nevertheless, the healthy habit 
of a periodical purgative was adopted, and in the 
Commons a Fascist Plot and in the Elouse of Lords, a 
Communist Sunday School, is unearthed and reinterred 
beneath a load of gentlemanly abuse once a month. This 
process is known as “ventilating the subject’’. 

The Elouse of Lords is the second of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and is known in the House of Commons as 


another place”. If we have said nothing about it so 
far, it is not for any lack of courtesy. It is very un- 
English to be discourteous to a peer, or even, except 
under great provocation, to a bishop. It is said that the 
House of Lords represent no one but themselves and 
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discharge their duties admirably. This, however, is 
only a characteristic piece of English humour. The 
House of Lords is really a very important place indeed. 
It is the place where politicians who have become too 
unpopular change their names. It follows that there are 
very few politicians who do not become peers, but there 
are, of course, peers who are not politicians. These 
peers do not often attend the sittings of the House. 
When they do, they are known as backwoodsmen, 
because they vote as they think best. They are regarded 
as lunatics, but no longer, since the Parliament Act, as 
dangerous lunatics. The House of Lords is also a retiring- 
ground for public servants. In the House of Commons 
these are merely “breezy” (if they have served in the 
Navy); “blunt” (if they have served in the Army) and 
shrewd ’ (if they come from the Civil Service). But 
in the House of Lords they are all invariably “dis¬ 
tinguished”, and since the House of Lords has been 
deprived of its powers, it is proper to refer to it as 
“the best deliberative assembly in the world”. It is 
also the only deliberative assembly chosen on strictly 
eugenic principles, and is for that reason unpopular 
with progressive-minded people who hate to see their 
perorations put into practice. The chief reason for the 
unpopularity of the House of Lords is, however, its 
insatiable passion for reforming itself. This is a clear 
breach of political etiquette. Real politicians only 
reform other people. For this reason, a periodical vote 
of no confidence by the House of Lords is as indispensable 
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to the popularity of the Government as a vote of con¬ 
fidence by the House of Commons. Everyone is re¬ 
assured, including the members of the House of Lords. 
The only exceptions to this rule are provided by the 
bench of bishops, who prefer to vote with the politicians. 
It makes them feel more like men of the world. 

The Houses of Parliament used to work only when they 
were not shooting, and it is still obligatory for the House 
to rise before the grouse are brought out of cold storage 
on August 12. The good old days, however, when the 
House did not meet again until the middle of February 
and really confined its activities to the weeks when the 
politicians had to be in London in any case for the season, 
have gone for good. So, too, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, have gone the days of regular employment, 
balanced budgets and prosperity. In prosperous times, 
majorities would dissolve like snow in the sunshine 
if they saw too much of each other. Nowadays govern¬ 
ments can face Parliament almost indefinitely without 
any lisk. Politicians are indispensable in a crisis, and 
crises are indispensable to politicians. This is what we 
mean when we say that we live in “the golden age of 
* democratic politics”, and that “our institutions are the 
envy of the world \ When we were prosperous, no 
one bothered about our institutions. Now, the con¬ 
science of mankind is awakened: “we live in stirring 

• y y to 

times : we “explore avenues” from dawn to dusk. 
Sometimes we do not even stop at nightfall. “I think 
Baldwin is going mad”, Lord Birkenhead once wrote: 
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“he just takes a leap in the dark, looks round, and then 
takes another”. Lord Birkenhead was behind the times. 
This manoeuvre is now a recognized part of democratic 
procedure. It is called “trusting the people”. 

What happens, it may be asked, when people inquire 
why it is, that in spite of the continued efforts of both 
Houses of Parliament, the situation continues to be so 
grave? All students of politics should know the answer, 
or rather, the answers, for there are two. One is a 
Communist Plot and the other is a Fascist Conspiracy. 
In the face of either eventuality “all men without 
distinction of Party” perform that delicate political 
manoeuvre known as “rallying round the Government”. 
A whole new terminology has grown up to meet the 
needs of these periodic rallies. Parliament becomes “a 
Council of State”: the Prime Minister becomes “the 
spokesman of the nation”: Mr. Winston Churchill 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury “range themselves 
unreservedly behind the Prime Minister”: the Leader 
of the Opposition “will do nothing to embarrass the 
Prime Minister”, and nobody else will say Bo! to a 
goose. To make sure the charmed silence is unbroken, 
Fascists and Communists and other oddities are only 
allowed to demonstrate in places and at times which 
please their political opponents. The Act of Parliament 
embodying this arrangement is known as an Act “in 
defence of free speech”. That shows the difference 
between England and Germany. In England the 
politicians are allowed the privilege of saying “Nein” 
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and only the Fascists and Communists have to say 

“Ja”. 

It is now time to describe briefly the work of Parlia¬ 
ment. The House of Commons provides and pays the 
Government. The Government reciprocates by paying 
the House of Commons. The House of Lords cannot 
impose taxation or reject a money bill, and it is not 
paid by the Government. At one time the duty of the 
House of Commons to vote supplies for government was 
a vital matter, for at one time the Government was the 
King’s Government and the Parliament was the judge 
of the actions of the Government. For two hundred 
years or more, this cumbersome division of power has 
been abolished. Parliament forms the Government and 
is therefore reduced to the simpler task of granting or 
withholding supplies to itself. This has been more 
advantageous to Parliament than to the taxpayer, since 
there appear to be no limits to the generosity of the 
House of Commons in granting itself the money neces¬ 
sary for its task of social reform and the progressive 
amelioration of the voters. 

It is proper that at this point a certain solemnity should 
come over my readers, for the people have received great 
benefits from the politicians. It is characteristic of the 
Lnglishman’s common sense in practical matters that he 
realizes so clearly what he owes to his politicians. He 
is under no delusion at all in the matter. He does not 
say: “I am self-governing: I gave myself Health Insur¬ 
ance”. He knows that Mr. Lloyd George gave it to 
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him, and he thinks it was very kind of Mr. George. 
He knows, of course, that Mr. George is not paying for 
it, but that does not, in the popular mind, do away with 
the generosity of the Government. The English—God 
bless em are not logical: they love to see bookmakers, 
politicians, and charity organizers getting rich. The 
piocess of getting rich at somebody else’s expense is 
called “being a good sport”. 

The English pay the politicians £3 per family per 
week. The politicians pay back at least £2 10s. but 
not always to the same families. The chief beneficiaries 
of the new age are the State employees and the unem¬ 
ployed, and the number of both these grows steadily 
year by year. The taxpayers grow fewer and poorer: 
this process is called by all sorts of names but it is generally 
agreed that it is wholesome. It is also very pleasant for 
the political classes who save their souls and their faces 
at the same time. To give away other people’s money is 
always pleasant, and to be paid for doing it is what the 
poets call “a heaven on earth”. 


The Members of the House of Commons work very 
hard at their own businesses till four o’clock in the 
afternoon. After that they work even harder at other 
people’s. The Members of the House of Lords do less 
work. They never sit after dinner, but that fact does 
not account for the saying “drunk as a lord”. The 
truth is that the Lords have very little to do except to 
disagree with the Commons, and they have no chance 
of doing that until the Commons have finished voting 
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themselves money and have got down to the business 
of legislation. 

This business of legislation has diminished greatly in 
importance since 1918. The continued shortage ol 
houses made it necessary to stop passing Housing Acts 
and the collapse of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
in 1931 made it necessary to stop passing Unemployment 
Insurance Acts and the economic collapse made it 
necessary to stop arguing about economics. The depres¬ 
sion of the Mining Industry has recent ly made it necessary 
to stop legislating about coal mines. These matters are 
now dealt with in a more democratic way. Commissions 
are appointed with statutory powers to legislate behind 
closed doors and with no debate. These Commissions 
are presided over by ex-politicians and the work is done 
by ex-civil servants. Before they are appointed the 
politicians change their names and the civil servants take 
their pensions. They all get double pay and no questions 
are asked. These public-spirited actions are known as 
“sacrifices” and the sacrificial victims are regarded with 
great awe not only by the humbler rank of politicians 
but by the taxpayer. This process of placing great 
controversial questions outside politics is recognized as 
prudent. What would happen, we ask ourselves, il 
working men began to criticize trade] unions or share¬ 
holders to criticize public companies? 

The only people who do not care so much about all 
this are the foreigners. Since we ceased to have every 
session a Housing Act, two or three Unemployment 
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Insurance Acts and a dozen debates on tariffs and coal 
mines, we have had to find a new staple occupation for 
our legislators, who cannot be expected, not being 
Lords, to go home to dinner every night. The new 
occupation is foreign policy and candour causes us all 
to admit that it is a very expensive hobby. Since the 
House of Commons began to take an interest in foreign 
policy the world’s expenditure on armaments has risen 
to something approximately a quarter of the world’s 
total income. Shrewd and well informed people tell 
us that if we had begun to talk earlier this would never 
have happened. This is almost certainly true: the 
expenditure would by now be at least half of the 
world’s income. Other shrewd and well informed 
people tell us that when the expenditure on armaments 
takes up the whole of the world’s income (which 
should be by 1944 at latest) we shall be able to sleep 
safely in our beds, if we have any beds. That point is 
also very well taken. 

A visitor to the Houses of Parliament should be careful 
to go on a fine day, preferably in the strawberry season. 
He can then have strawberries and cream on the Terrace, 
and when he has finished, it is a tactful gesture to offer 
his strawberry leaves to any member of the Labour 
Party, where they are in great request. To obtain tea 
on the Terrace no payment is required, but only an 
invitation from a peer or a member of the House of 
Commons. It is from these tea parties that the well- 
known proverb is derived, “It never rains but it pours . 
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After tea you should certainly go and listen to a debate. 

It is easier to go to listen to a debate in the House of 
Lords, but much harder to hear it when you get there. 
In the House of Commons, speeches are usually audible, 
but the British public attend in large numbers and unless 
you are a distinguished stranger it is hard to get a seat. 

It is, in fact, much easier to be a distinguished stranger. 
In either case you will, if you are a man, be facing Mr. 
Speaker and will have the Government on your left and 
the Opposition on your right. If you are a woman, you 
will be seated behind a grille and you will have the 
Government on your right and the Opposition on your 
left. In both cases, they will be old Etonians, so you will 
feel at your ease from the very start. 

Oratory is no longer fashionable in either house: 
if you wish to hear it, you must arrange for Mr. Winston 
Churchill or the Archbishop of Canterbury to address 
you. Then you find yourself back in an earlier age and 
will understand a little of what Parliament meant in the 
days before everyone had a vote, in the days when all the 
voters voted. To-day, the debates are brisk, business¬ 
like and irrelevant. There has been no controversial 
legislation since the Indian reforms and there can be no 
more so long as the defence of democracy is the chief 
task of all democratic politicians. 

How long will that be? That is, of course, a pertinent 
question. The statue of Cromwell should be taken down 
and a statue of Herr Hitler put up in its place, for Herr 
Hitler is the bulwark of the House of Commons, and 
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as long as he endures, the Houses of Parliament will. 
Nevertheless, the influence of the Fuehrer has not been 
wholly good, because while you are proclaiming to the 
world the virtues of your system of government, it is 
impossible to proclaim equally loudly the iniquities of 
the government which your system has produced. The 
visitor to Westminster should not be surprised, in the 
circumstances, if he falls quickly asleep. He will be 
told that this is due to the indifferent ventilation, and he 
is expected to accept this explanation with readiness, 
unless he is with the First Commissioner of Works. 
In that unlikely contingency, a reference to the well- 
meant activities of the Kitchen Committee is recom¬ 
mended. It is more democratic to be drunk than bored: 
it is also more polite. 

It is held in some quarters that it is impossible to be 
rude to a Member of Parliament. This is an over¬ 
statement. Members of the Upper House are glad, 
and Members of the Lower House are paid, to be spoken 
to. It is, however, wise to remember that in England 
Members of Parliament give back to us nine-tenths of 
what we give to them. In other countries the electorate 
is much less fortunate. To put it bluntly, politeness 
pays. The Member of Parliament suffers fools gladly 
because it is his job, but no man wants to work overtime 
without reward. 

Let us conclude, as befits our subject, on a solemn 
note. The power of the politicians is great: their 

virtues stagger the 


imagination, but they have one vice. 
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They are the kindest people in the world. 1 hey simply 
cannot bring themselves to hurt a fly, or even a fly 
financier. The House of Commons is known all over the 
world as the Best Club in the World, always excepting 
the Long Bar at Shanghai. It is simply full of good 
companions, men with hearts of gold, and the oldest 
of old school ties. Against the sea of incorruptible 
good nature, trade union leaders, financial gentlemen and 
sublimated bagmen of every kind have fought in vain. 
Everyone who is somebody at Westminster is related 
to someone else. Time was when we had only Cecils and 
Stanleys. Now we have Lloyd-Georges and MacDonalds 
and Hendersons, Astors, Guinnesses, Crippses, Samuels 
and Montagues. Sons, daughters and widows are the 
rules rather than the exceptions and nephews and 
nieces are as common as September blackberries or 
cousins at an Eights Week ball. The Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have, indeed, almost ceased to be a club: they are 
a happy family. This happiness is infectious. The 
Opposition is as happy as the Government, and the 
independent Members look feverishly for someone on 
whom to depend. Since the advent of Herr Hitler, 
this friendliness has reached the heights of ecstasy. 
Prank Buchman himself could teach the House of Com¬ 
mons nothing about “sharing” that they do not already 
know. Now, on this scene of human gaiety and almost 
divine compassion, a shadow falls. What if Hen- 
Hitler vanishes from the scene? What if the world 
becomes suddenly sane and asks for work and for peace ? 
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What if the next crisis be not a political crisis in which 
the politicians appeal to the people, but a crisis of quite 
another kind, in which the people appeal to the 
politicians? Can you dismiss a people, a poor man 
asked me yesterday, as easily as you can dismiss a king? 
Poor men, of course, have no business to ask questions: 
they ought to know that every avenue will be explored 
and that no one will be sufficiently ingenuous as to mini¬ 
mize the gravity of the situation. And that ought to bring 
them relief in full measure. The fact remains that all 
loyal democrats should realize that the exploration of 
avenues is a pastime which palls on a young and rebellious 
generation. They prefer treasure hunting. I said that 
my concluding reflection would be solemn. And so it is, 
to the owners of the treasure. Meanwhile, the rest of 
us should be very kind to them. 


So 


E. A. Vavey 
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SPECIAL NOTE TO PATRONS: OWING TO THE 

continually changing circumstances, conditions, con¬ 
gestions, circumferences, and other more or less hard 
C’s of the London Stage, the Author of this article, Inc. 
Ltd. or Unltd., as the case may he, does not hold himself 
responsible for readers not being able to find, identify, 
locate or even recognize any theatre mentioned therein, 
whether by fair or foul means, and he will not under any 
circumstances whatever undertake to refund any taxi, 
bus, tube or train fare—or the value of any private bus 
or car parked and not found again—through any 
alleged misdirection. In point of fact, he doesn’t 
care whether they come within a hundred miles of their 
objective or not. 

This notice however (and in fact all that follows) 

is given without prejudice to the said Author’s state of 

health or (and) mind, but with the utmost prejudice to 
his readers.’ 

In any circumstances that might otherwise lead to 
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action for damages, teas, mineral waters, ices, etc., may 
be obtained from the defendants responsible for this 
book—at the usual prices of course—and a bell will be 
rung half a sentence before the opening of a new para¬ 
graph. All innuendos, and most remarks, may, at the 
unfettered discretion of the author, be kept entirely 
free from commas and other obstructions and nobody 
may stand or sit underneath the title of the article if the 
view of any other person is thereby obstructed. Further, 
under the common law of this country, it is open to 
one and all to stop reading it at any time, and they may, 
ii they wish, run away to their Ludo with nobody to 
say them nay. 

It has first to be said, for the information of the 
reader who does not know his London history, at least 
so far as the Theatre is concerned, that London was not 
always a satellite town of Malvern, and it is, of course, 
not yet known how long it will be so in future. London 
has a way of carrying on with its inferiority complexes 
as though it can’t be bothered to notice them, or as 
though, even when it does, it can’t recognize them for 
what they are. It may be that G. B. S. made a 
pungent comment or two about the quality of the sod 
handed him on the opening by Sir Robert Vansittart of 
that still empty site of the National Theatre at South 
Kensington; it is also thought that they don’t like the 
idea of the theatre falling in on the District Railway if 
they dig a trifle deep. 
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Anyway, apart from these possibilities, and the many 
theatres, too numerous to mention, that have not yet 
been thought of, there are, dotted here and there over the 
fair face of London, quite a few which at one time or 
another have been put up for the purpose of performing 
plays, and have at odd times (leaving out of account 
odd weeks for repairs, changes of programme, strikes, or 
breaks just for the fun of the thing) definitely performed 
them. 

For the benefit of my provincial and suburban readers, 
I may add that most theatres may be reached without 
undue difficulty by train, bus or taxi, even though 
the final stages are surprisingly varied and comprise 
those bottlenecks and blind approaches and alleys 
without which London would not be London but some 
far lesser city. But what a goal they have for their 
persistence! What indeed! Let us examine it as it 
deserves to be examined. 

1 he I heatre is an institution not only useful as a change 
from home, it may be positively interesting to members 
of either sex, and indeed to any others not fulfilling 
this description. A word of warning should perhaps be 
given here, and that is, that one (or both) should be 
careful about the kind of play visited, and should in 
fact only decide upon it after mature deliberation. 
Better still, take the advice of an experienced playgoer, 
for the country you (or one or both) are about to enter 
is full of pitfalls over, or in, which you may come no end 
of a cropper. Even though errors of judgment are, of 
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course, pardonable to some extent in the unwary, 
some trying experiences have befallen playgoers who 
have allowed their zeal to outrun their discretion. In 
any case, if you must go and chance it, and don’t 
like your play, just walk out, and that’s that. There 
isn’t any law against it. In fact, it’s about the only 
thing you can do in a theatre without penalty. 
And even though you may get a black look from the cast 
you may be sure your exit will not be noticed by the 
Box Office. Altogether, perhaps, it may be said that 
a quick get-away is one of the most useful accomplish¬ 
ments of the London playgoer. 

As to the theatre itself, I should not, I know, weary 
my readers with an exact description of buildings which, 
from their very purpose, vary so widely from the 
normal (such as are used for houses, banks, churches 
and offices). Nor will I tell them how theatres vary 
between the intimate, the impressionistic and the 
constructivist, following years of remarkable and 
revolutionary work by Adolphe Appia and Gordon Craig. 
If they don’t know all about it I can only hope they think 
I do. It’s enough for most of them, surely, to be told 
curtly that each theatre is fitted with the three prime 
necessities of an orchestra, a bar and a safety curtain. 
And, of course, a stage, since you must put the paid 
mimes somewhere or other—a stage, lit on occasion not 
merely by footlights, but by floods, spotlights and dim¬ 
mers. I am aware that on hearing this you will probably 
make off at once to the Open Air Theatre in Regent s 
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Park in order to prove me wrong. Well, I hope it 
rains for you because then you'll be covered in in any 
case. And I expect you'd have gone anyway because 
there’s a free car park. The most romantic theatre in 
the world wouldn’t appeal to your plebeian soul one 
iota. I know you. 

Retrieving you from this false start, let me take you 
by the hand for a run round some of our more noted 
homes of the drama. Leaving the Carlton on your 
left as you walk up Haymarket, your eye will catch the 
dome of His Majesty’s Theatre, a massive and impressive 
building that is handsome and—er—rather massive and 
—er—not unimpressive. So much for His Majesty’s, 
as Beerbohm Tree once said to the vendor, since with the 
time (and knowledge) at my disposal I can tell you no 
more. Oh yes, Charles Street, which runs by the side, 
has a signpost “No Entry’’ which is not to be removed. 
It is a thing worth remembering—it is indeed a solemn 
thought—that though you may wish beyond anything 
on earth to drive your car along the front of His Majesty’s 
Theatre and leftwise into Charles Street, you will never 
be able to do it (never, that is, as a law-abiding subject.) 

Right opposite you have the Haymarket Theatre 
itself with Ionic pillars all along the front, carved stone 
on top of it, and all that sort of thing. It is next to 
an allair called the United States Lines, but I do not 
know why this is. And round the corner in little Panton 
Street, we have (ha! ha!) the Comedy, so small that had 
I not told you you might not have noticed it. Indeed, 
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I’ve heard of people running over it in a taxi and only 
realizing it because of the reproachful look of the 
figure with the lamp over the entrance. 

The Criterion, of course, even though it is right in, 
or on, or adjacent to, or abutting on, the Circus of 
Piccadilly itself, you would definitely not notice because 
it never has a play on except an old thing that has been 
running for years. In my extreme youth I knew the 
title, something like “Don’t Cry, French is Simple”— 
or words to that effect. But titles in the course of time 
get so changed that it’s possible I may be wrong. In 
any case don’t bother about this. The cast must have 
seen so many people that they will be heartily sick to 
see you in addition. And after all, what is this theatre 
but a mere annexe to a restaurant? Go in and have a 
beefsteak and forget about it. 

Crossing the road from here (though some people 
have failed and this is no disgrace) turn first left, second 
right, then half left and a little circular and a couple of 
dozen steps sideways, (or rather, sideways with a 
soup^on of backwards, like a crab) and you will perceive 
a quite long street without a name. Or if this libels 
some important London authority or other, I merely 
say, admit or allege that I didn’t see the alleged name 
when I was in the street. And perhaps, as I am now 
thoroughly nervous about it, the alleged name was 
hidden by some alleged hoarding or obstruction (and 
this I am now quite certain does libel somebody or 
other). Anyway, we can’t go on without libelling 
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somebody. If it can’t be avoided in a novel, what 
hopes have we got in a guide book ? 

Here, in any case, in this long street, you will come 
across a desolate looking building with a quaint notice, 
“Lyric Gallery, ist street to right.” When I saw 
it the note of lyricism was reinforced by an announce¬ 
ment about a Flashing Stream. And you should just see 

O i > 

that street to realize what a place it can be for a Hashing 
stream! 

In Shaftesbury Avenue, of course, the eye can turn to 
one theatre after another, jostling for your patronage. 
The Apollo, for example, is cheek by jowl, save for a 
shoe shop, to the famous Globe. All the same, every 
single theatre is an exception to something or other, and 
the Shaftesbury Theatre itself doesn’t dream of j ostling. 
It keeps itself to itself on a square, streets all round it— 
queer little attairs, but definite enough, real streets 
with names of their own. What a phenomenon! 
Among, it is true, other phenomena equally strange, 
since every builder of a theatre has his own ideas about 
it, the first being that it must at all events be entirely 
unlike all the rest. Look at Wyndham’s, in the Charing 
Cross Road (in which George and Margaret, having 
excited your curiosity all the evening, never appear at all) 
with its minarets like an Eastern mosque; St. Martin’s, 
new and white but tucked away in a by street so that even 
when you catch a glimpse of it you refuse to believe 
you can really get near it. And opposite that again, 
surrounded by courts and alleyways, the little low 
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building of the Ambassadors cheekily flaunting itself 
dead opposite, of all things, the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Publicity Department. . . . 

And you can go further east, still along Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and see the six or seven years’ old Saville 
Theatre, with its bastions of ribbed brick and its 
bas-reliefs, and wind up then at the Princes, its stone 
tower facing an open square like a building of importance. 

Do you want me to take you along the Strand, to see 
the Gaiety, the Aldwych, the Lyceum’s big portico in 
Wellington Street, or the Playhouse away by itself in 
Northumberland Avenue? I hope to heaven you don’t. 
Because after all, when are we going to stop this sort 
of thing? You want, I take it, to be guided rather than 
lost, and even after sampling the Subscription Theatres, 
like the Gate and the Arts Theatre Club, you can, if 
you are not careful, go out many miles north, south, 
east and west, to East Ham and to Richmond, to 
Hammersmith and Wimbledon, to Lambeth, Croydon, 
Hackney, New Cross, Fulham and Woolwich, discover¬ 
ing theatres with stages hardly bigger than pocket 
handkerchiefs, so that an actor has to exit down a 
corridor to blow his nose. Just ask yourself why. 

The theatre is in a terrible state, of course. It has 
always been dying, as a matter of fact; you must have 
read about it again and again. And there have always 
been grave reasons for it, with hopeless complications 
which have prevented all chance of recovery. They 
said the same in the early nineteen-hundreds, when 
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4 those comparative youngsters Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Pinero and Jones were all going strong. They no doubt 
said the same in the time of James the First, when 
Thomas Greene, Charles Beeston and Thomas Hawood 
and six others, servants to the queen, were granted a 
licence “to exercise the art and faculty of playing 
comedies, tragedies, histories, interludes, morals, pas¬ 
torals, stage plays, etc., in their usual houses called the 
Curtayn and the Boar’s Head, in Middlesc x or elsew here, 
as they may think lit, as the plague decreases to 30 per 
^ week in London. ’ Well, those horseshoe-shaped 
theatres have long since given place to the fan-shaped, 
hut as regards the immediate outlook, you might still 
call the visibility poor, slight local mist or fog, and the 
prospects after that unsettling if not definitely unsettled. 

But perhaps each generation, so far as the theatre is 
concerned, has known how to deal with its own troubles, 
lor new ones have constantly been raised on the 
«ishes of the old. And some of them have become ashes 
upon ashes. Look at the Grand, Islington, which was 
opened in 1870, burned in 1882, rebuilt in 1883, 
burned again in 1887, built once more in 1888, and 
^ burned finally in 1900. That’s a theatre dead several 
times and finally buried, but what of the many that are 
lcft ancI tllc people who go to them? Why do they go, 
the 1639 that fill Sadler’s Wells, the 1300 to the 
Adelphi, the 1319 to His Majesty’s, the 1178 to the 
Aldwych and the rest of them, down to the 377 that 
rally round to the Little, often to one show after 
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another. Think of the 2238 London performances of 
Chu Chin Chow , the 1466 of Charley's Aunt , the 1463 of 
The Beggar's Opera and the 1362 of Our Boys , with 
others even now catching up hand over fist and showing 
no signs of flagging. 

But after all, why do you go? Among London’s 
eight millions odd, and the other millions who come 
up from the provinces, would it be noticed if you 
didn’t? True, most of you get seats, but you suffer 
lor hours afterwards, even if you haven’t sustained a 
permanent crick in the neck through looking round 
pillars. Drama, comedy, farce, tragedy, variety, Shake¬ 
speare in modern dress, what you will, you pay your 
money, and more or less perhaps you take your choice, 
even if you wander all over London to do it. You 
might never have seen Ben Jonson’s Volponc , since a 
century and a half had elapsed before its revival the other 
day at the Old Vic. But it may be a century and 
a half before there’s another chance, and it’s unlikely 
that you’ll leave any notes about it for your great- 
great-grandchildren to read. Well, perhaps all you do 
is to go to the theatre for what bit of fun you can get 
out of it, seeing that in England, unlike the Continent, 
the theatre has never been an absolute necessity. And 
even though, no doubt, as some compensation for those 
theatre-goers lost to the films, certain film-goers have 
been led to the theatre, they think ruefully about their 
awkward seats and their threepenny and sixpenny pro¬ 
grammes, with their bare announcements of the plays 
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and their masses of advertisement. It is true pro¬ 
grammes have other reading matter, concerning the 
music, the management, with the names (if you need 

them) of the Business Manager, the Assistant Manager, 
1 ^ * 
the Secretary and the Stage Manager, together with 

details of the Lord Chamberlain’s reejurements for the 
running of the theatre—it may be, rightly looked at, it 
all helps, even il it isn’t just one thrill after another. . . . 

What are the other attractions, anyway, that com¬ 
pensate the theatre-goer for the disadvantages and 
discomforts he endures, usually without a word of 
complaint? Why go to see these representations of 
little odd bits of life when you have life itself all around 
and about' Is it just out of sympathy with theatre 
managers and producers, the harmless necessary play¬ 
wrights and the actors and actresses who want to say 
their words to you? Haven’t you at any time of the 
) ear a murder in the neighbouring town, death on 
the roads, the drama ol the entanglements of vour 
Aunt I lizabeth s family, the comedies of your children 
and their friends, the incomparable variety staged by 
the people you jostle every day in the streets? And the 
huge shadow -play over the w hole of the map of Europe, 
to say nothing of a good deal of the rest of the world, 
that takes a new' and dramatic turn every day or two? 
\Miat more do you need, even if you believe without 
i eservation all those wonderful things that you read 
about these spectacles of the London stage, how one 
bristles throughout with genuine wit”, how another 
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is just packed tight with “thoroughly entertaining 
humour, romance and thrills’’, and how at yet another 

the audience was exhausted with laughter’’ (giving 
me a somewhat repugnant picture. Had they to be 
removed and carted away?) Even, you would think, 
“London’s longest laugh’’ must, at some time or other, 
die of exhaustion. 

It is clear from the notices you read, when you attempt 
to decide, that you have the choice of all sorts of plays, 
of family comedies, of gangster manoeuvres double- 
and treble-crossed, of straight and other thrillers, of 
the plays of action and no nonsense; of the problem 
plays, the delicate fantasies that are not—oh dear no!— 
for the eyes and ears of the ordinary rough playgoer, 
but for yours alone (or almost alone), and of the large 
and brilliantly coloured spectacles, with more and 
different lights. And, always, more and more legs. To 
say nothing of the strange amorphous affairs put on by 
gentlemen intent on making enormous sums of money 
out of their discoveries in the way of entertainment 
which really have to be seen to be disbelieved. 
Again it is possible that you may make a genuine 
mistake, as did the Capek enthusiast who took 
the wrong turning and found himself looking at the 
fifty Nifty Naughtics at London’s Folics Bergeres, the 
Non-Stop French Revue in English at the Prince of 
Wales’. For one reason or another the perfect play 
(for you) may in the end elude you even if you cross all 
the Banana Ridges, the Orange Hills and the Purple 
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Mountains and other obstacles of the Town. And tin's 

though the Revudeville at the Windmill mixes it up 

lor you well and thoroughly—as too does the London 

Casino, by staging two entirely different shows, one 

for dinner and one for supper, with special terms if you 

stay to both. (They say nothing about the charge if 

they are unable to remove you till the following 
morning.) 

Well, you can’t now, whether you would or not, see 
Ir\ing at the Lyceum, Tree and the Bancrofts at the 
Haymarket, Edmund Kean at Drury Lane, the Kendals 
or George Alexander at the St. James’, George Edwardes’ 
musical comedies at the Gaiety, or Forbes Robertson 
and Martin Harvey at the Prince of Wales’. The 
conditions are different. They are different indeed 
Irom those known by any earlier generation, seeing 
that almost all theatres are let and sub-let by men who 
are concerned just with the finances of the thing, and 
to whom the plays that are put on are little more than 
names. As a result, ol course, you pay a good deal and 
you see what is thought to be good for you. 

but, after all, if y OU pay, you may reflect that you are 
11 y entitled to your own opinion about the perform¬ 
ance, with liberty to express it when and where and 
;° W W u Please. During the performance if you like, at 

2 P a ) eis for preference, and in a manner to ensure 
y lat at ^ ast > ou s h a b leave your mark on the play. 

° U l lstcnin g to a whole series of conversations by 
I 1 e Nv ho, so to speak, don’t exist, witnessing one 
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imaginary incident after another. If you feel you would 
like to substitute others that appeal to you more, why 
not? It’s a poor affair if an honest playgoer hasn’t a 
chance to show his honesty. These people who always 
keep their notions to themselves will clearly get our 
English stage just nowhere. 

If you have objections to make about any of the 
odds and ends, the fittings, the unconsidered trifles, 
then let them be without stint. If the heroine’s 
dresses are announced to be by Ann Delaway, you 
are quite entitled to shout “We want Priscilla 
Perkins! Perkins! Perk-i-i-ns!’’ If the telephone has 
been “kindly lent by the Telephone Service’’ why not 
make a point of ringing up the theatre and informing 
them you are using a quite new and different brand 
which would, no doubt, give excellent results in their 
play? After all, isn’t it a sort of tug-of-war anyway? 
You are unable to set a foot, so to speak, for fear of 
setting it wrong. If you sit in the gangway, which is 
beautifully clear of everybody else, and therefore ideal 
as a seat, somebody comes along and turns you out. 
Is there full compensation for this in the compulsory 
printing for your benefit* of the name of “the actual 
and responsible manager of the Theatre’’ on every 
playbill, and the fact that you are guaranteed at least 
one full view of the Safety Curtain? I make so bold 
to say that there is not. And you are not even entitled 
to any finds, in money and goods, that may come your 
way. At least, it is respectfully requested that you 
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should hand them over to an attendant, who therefore 
not only has a free view, but all the pickings in 
addition—those, at any rate, that are not drawn in 
by the particular brand of suction cleaners that may be 
used in that theatre. You will find these also advertised 
in the programme. Walls by James; roof by Smithson ; 
cherubims round the lamp by Ascott, quite apart from 
the lighting, the pianos, the furnishings and furniture 
on the stage. It seems a series of (advertised) marvels 
that the theatres were built and the plays run at all. 
Well perhaps it is all that. 

Those folk who do not care for the risk of deciding on 


one straight play, which may or may not suit their taste, 
which may indeed be concerned with representing just 
the kind of life they don’t believe in, or if they do would 
rather see wiped off the face of the earth anyway, 
are more inclined to try a mixed grill in the hope that 
one or more of the dishes will suit them. This process 
is known as “going variety”, and you may take the 
lounge into your Empires or Colladiums with the 


knowledge that if you retire to the bar for half a pro¬ 
gramme you will know as much as you would have known 
in any case about the remaining half—it will hang 
together and make sense. You needn’t even trouble to 
go to the bar—you can sit in your seat and doze until 
a certain amount of commotion marks the end of one 


item and the beginning of another. 

1 or the hrst turn, which in any 
orchestra, you would hardly in any 


case is only by the 
case think of con- 
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tributing your presence. You need no such introduction 
as this to all these people to whom you have paid good 
money to introduce yourself, and you consequently join 
the band of late-comers, looking like the rest of them as 
though you ve been detained on important business 
and have just been able to rush here to give your 
tiled brain the relaxation it so badly needs. It is not, 
of course, entirely unknown for people to arrive late 
for a performance in the straight or “legitimate” 
theatre and here, let me say, I am perfectly willing to 
resign in favour of Mr. St. John Ervine, who is a perfect 
delight on the subject of late-comers. It is reported 
that at a recent census (in London, you, your family, 
and all your belongings are censused every month 
or so for a variety of obscure reasons, the only 
really notable result being that all your “overheads” 
and annual payments go up by leaps and bounds) the 
majority gave their reason for arriving late to not wanting 
Mr. Ervine to feel that he had nothing to do but write 
about the play. They thought he would find that sort of 
evening a somewhat melancholy and boring affair and 
get very little kick out of it. They looked forward to 
reading and to telling one another the new things he 
had said about them. 

You can then, in your Home of Variety, with a feeling 
that the world is all right after all, settle down to the 
juggler exerting himself in all sorts of peculiar ways 
and the compere bringing on in turn gangsters and 
gagsters and novelty tap-danccrs in profusion. Before 
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you know it, and while thinking of the bar again, you 
find yourself in the middle of a domestic tragedy of a 
high order, that is, the tragedy is high-speed and 
intensive, with what is practically a hundred per cent 
death rate, seeing that those who are not finally strewn 
about in the last throes are, you gather, in such a state 
of depression about it all that life will never again he 
the same to them. But the shambles have hardly been 
cleared away when all is once more sweetness and light, 
shed by fairies and dancing sisters all over the place. 

The Management, in short, defies you to reject it all. 

If by any chance you do, you are tried out further by a 

cartoonist, and a screen and radio star proving herself 

equally at home on the boards. And what about the 

skaters, who, between them, cover every spare foot of 

the stage, and, together with the trapezists, every cubic 

yard of the air? All this is London Theatre at its most 

various, each separate constituent of its drawing power 

designed to prove to you, if it’s possible to prove it, 

that your sales-resistance can be overcome. One of 

the ideas is, of course, that you have no time to resist 

even it you want to. There may be spaces to let in the 

printed programme (though even if there are they are 

as well advertised as those that are let already) but there 

are none in the performance. “Non-Stop Performance. 

fifty Girls. ,o Spectacles.” There it is—high-speed 
and all present and correct. 

What, finally, of the basis of the London theatre, the 
structure on which this fine flaunting show of plays and 
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spectacles rests? The sub-world of stage mechanism, 
engineers and carpenters and mechanics, and all the 
activities gathered together in what seems to be a casual, 
almost a crazy fashion? Upwards to the walkers-on, the 
choruses, the dancers, the acrobats and side-show special¬ 
ists, the folk with small and gradually larger parts until 
you come to the actors and actresses with names writ 
large across play-bills and programmes? There is a good 
deal of it, hail fellow and well met, in Charing Cross 
Road and round about, and it certainly looks as if it 
knows the inside story of most things theatrical. “The 
Show’s the Thing”—but who made the show, and who 
carries it on? 

And who pays for the show and makes it possible? 
Can it be, even in part, the queues of patient folk 
waiting one, two or more hours, wet or fine, as though 
they were begging bread, or misdemeanants under orders 
to report? Do they really contribute in this barbaric 
fashion, as well as in cash, for this great privilege of 
seeing a real stage play? They do, and you would never 
guess that they conceive of any possible alternative. 
They accept their penance so quietly, make it a part of 
their lives, for the time being, hire chairs and buy 
chocolates and hear the performances of a special queue 
of entertainers, in a perfectly organized, indeed routine, 
fashion. Not only that, for those whose evening 
activities do not centre round late dining, this theatre 
business cuts them clean in two, divorces them from 
their homes, after their working day, for six extra 
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hours, only two and a half of which are spent at the 
play itself, and takes them back, as a rule, by means of 
a terrific and heart-stopping rush for the latest train. 
The leisurely parade round the theatre buildings that «c 
made earlier in our attempts to act as guide gave no warn¬ 
ing, did it, that they are the storm-centres of wild and 
despeiate scenes at night, in which taxis go mad, buses 
disappear from sight amidst the hordes of the recently 
entertained, tube entrances are hidden amidst vast 
mobs of them—and that London, half an hour later, 
has absorbed them quite casually and without effort? A 


strange end to their adventurous evening, w hich was, after 
all, an attempt, for all its peculiar features, to assist 
at an interpretation of life, or some story about life, 
by a dramatist and his mimes! Well, there’s generally 
a way home even after the most unusual adventures, 

and that is where, completing his tour, this guide_ 

relying on the co-operation of those self-sacrificing 
bodies, the taxi-drivers of London and the Transport 
Board—has much pleasure in leaving you. 
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THE STREET, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IS YEO- 

man s Terrace, almost any turning out of the Kina’s 
Road, Chelsea. 

The bare-headed, bare-legged young lady advancing 
towards us, who so cleverly gives the impression of 
being naked under her overcoat, we will pass rapidly 
by- Observe however, the rather baldish young 
gentleman crossing the road with a perambulator, a 
wife, a baby, a rolled umbrella and a large coloured 
ball. The name is Mr. Adrian Hicks, author. He has 
done a little fruitless journalism, and written three 
terribly sensitive novels, and he supports himself and his 
family on his earnings of £350 a year, together with a 
small remittance from his mother. I thank you. 

We will now turn into the King’s Road, pass rapidly 
eastward through Sloane Square, Eaton Square, Bucking- 
barn Palace Road, into the Mall. Notice the white 
Delage passing regally through the other traffic. Observe 
the nudging and the pointing as it passes by. Your 
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admiring glances, ladies and gentlemen, if you please, 
for the young person inside. The picture hat is by 
Charles, the gown by Louis, the organdie whatnots are 
by Paul. The lady herself is of course Miss Stella 
Lonsdale, once Miss Daisy Tomkins, by Arthur Tomkins, 
a locally respected tobacconist in Penge. 

Shall we continue slowly towards the Arch? On 
the right, the embittered-looking gentleman with the 
bronzed face who is propping up one of the trees and 
making inaudible remarks to himself with his lips in an 
American accent at the sight of the Delage, is Mr. Harry 
O’Leary, ne Levinsky. Mr. O’Leary knows a thing or 
two about cameras; he also knows a thing or two about 
Miss Lonsdale. Behind him, ladies and gentlemen, 
stretched full length on the grass with his shoes on one 
side of him and a box of chocolates on the other, I would 
draw your attention to the eunuchoid gentleman with 
the vast bulk and the tiny stockinged feet. Meet Mr. 
Peter Winkle.- 

Passing under the Admiralty Arch we enter Trafalgar 
Square. The gentleman on the top of the column is 
Nelson. The rather pretty girl dragging her way 
listlessly among the pigeons, with nicely waved hair 
and her finger-nails gleaming with a slightly negroid 
tint as she fiddles for her mirror in a frayed silk bag, is 
on her way to a casting agency in Upper St Martin’s 
Lane. 

The Lord High Admiral can see what Miss Unity 
Lamour cannot see. Over there, ladies and gentlemen, 


We shall meet a^ain. 

O 
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is the vast London Perspective, stretching interminably 
southward, rolling away behind the Houses of Parliament 
like a ding)' prairie of grey tiles and blackening yellow 
bricks and more or less lifeless trees. Above it the 
summer sun wobbles earthward through the London 
atmosphere and throws a filtered yellow heat in un¬ 
expected places, a blank wall, a torn advertisement, 
tipping the barbs of iron railings and leering forlornb 
into basements. Over there live about seven million 
cinema-goers. There—ladies and gentlemen—lies the 
Great British Public. 

hollow me up the Strand. On our right we have the 
Savoy Hotel. Deploying into the spacious courtyard, 
surmounted by the cromium statue of Pallas Athene, 
debouching through a small swing door on the left, and 
handing our hats to the person in grey livery, we find 
ourselves in the Savoy Grill. 

At the third table from the right, notice the gentle¬ 
man with the more than Oriental features who is waving 
a c ‘S ar at the waiter and saying: 

I must have coffee. Black coffee! Strong coffee! 
The English coffee it is no good! In Hungary we make the 
good coffee! Coffee should be like steel! You will 
nn g me please some coffee, without any further!” 

°on’t look now; that is Mr. Suliman Fenetics. His 
ancestors once left Ur by way of the Euphrates, and pass¬ 
ing northward through history and the Mediterranean, 
stan ul, the Black Sea, the Volga, the Vistula, ar.d 
) the Danube, gave birth to Suliman in the city of 
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Prague. Mr. Fenetics himself, picking up his tents and 
advancing by way of the Rhine, the cross channel 
services and Charing Cross Bridge, settled immediately 
in the great hotel on the bank of the Thames, and is now 
managing director and principal shareholder of British 
Pictures Ltd. 

“Waiter please,’’ says Mr. Fenetics, “you will bring 
me some eggs. I will have many eggs. It is good for 
me I tink. Without any further.’’ 

The gentleman coming in through the door is Mr. 
Hamilcar Pope, lean, not undistinguished, and with the 
traces on his face of three unhappy marriages. Mr. 
Pope is the Man With An Idea. Watch Mr. Pope 
greeting Mr. Fenetics, accepting one of his cigars and 
talking with the greatest possible enthusiasm. 

“Suliman,’’ says Mr. Pope, “it’s a swell idea! It’s one 
hell of a good idea! I’ll stake my personal reputation 
on it. Helen of Troy! Grecian draperies! Ought to 
knock the box office cold! Topical too! Timely! 
‘The face that launched a thousand ships.’ Why you 
know, Suliman, that right now, shipbuilding’s hot— 
It’s news! It’s vital! The Mauretania , see? Gets them 
under the skin. A seafaring people!’’ 

Mr. Fenetics nods. “I tink perhaps,’’ he says. 
“This Helen of Troy is very artistic—yes?” 

“Sure she’s artistic,” says Mr. Pope. “Nudery with 
no offence.” 

“I tink,” says Mr. Fenetics, “we make without any 
further. You will write him for me?” 
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Hell no,” says Mr. Pope, “I am not doing any work 
on this picture. I’m just the man with the idea.” 

I like this idea,” says Mr. Suliman, “is good for 
me.” 

Let us plunge once more into the maelstrom of the 

London traffic. The gentleman emerging from the 

Rolls Royce in South Bruton Street, flipping his cigar 

at the chauffeur, hurrying across the pavement and 

mounting the steps of what was once a ducal residence, 

is Mr. Fenetics. On the third floor Mr. Fenetics gives 
his orders. 

Please some coffee. We make, I tink, Helen of 

Troy. You give me please an author. Two, tree hundred 

a week. Many authors. You give me a studio. We 

pay nine hundred a week. You get me Miss Stella 

Lonsdale, very beautiful, w ithout any further. You tell 

e\erybody we begin to shoot next Thursday. You give 

me please Sir Marmaduke I aughter. Very famous actor. 

lie is good for me. On the telephone I will speak with 

him. You will give me some music. Very nice music. 

And please, I do not like this coffee. Coffee should be 

like steel. ^ ou w ill bring me please very much black 

coffee, and you will tell the newspapers. I wish to be 
alone.’ ’ 


Ladies and gentlemen, you observe a slight alteration 
of tempo in the London scene? A quickening? That is 
the pulse rate of Mr. Fenetics. All over London the 
telephone bells are ringing. In the Savoy Grill, Mr. 
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Pope, suddenly enriched, is quietly intoxicating himself 
on champagne. The white Delage now stands parked 
behind the Rolls Royce in South Moulton Street. 
Adrian Hicks the author is hurrying to catch a bus. In 
a house in Brixton, Mr. Harry O’Leary is singing to his 
cameras. In a room in West Fulham, the eunuchoid 
gentleman has donned a grey pullover, says “O.K.!” 
six times down a telephone, stays only to grab a fresh 
box of chocolates and runs out into the street. The 
girl with the negroid finger-nails is walking down 
Shaftesbury Avenue simpering into the sun. Farther 
westwards, in a train hurrying between New York and 
Chicago, Sir Marmaduke Laughter, who has been 
wrestling with the mutually contradictory matters of a 
desire to sleep, intense heat, the rhythm of the wheels, 
and the ping of cuspidors, is suddenly awakened by 
a round black face with round white eyes thrust 
between the green curtains of his cubicle. 

“Sir Laughter, Suh? England wants you.’’ 

“England?” 

“Yassuh! Telephone jes dis way. 

In the ducal palace in South Moulton Street Mr. 
Fenetics faces Mr. Adrian Hicks across a desk, and 
murmurs round the end of his cigar in his quiet, 
totalitarian voice. 

“Helen of Troy! You will write for me, please, a 
scenario. We have just five days. We have some very 
good shoots of Derby Day we have bought. We will 
use, I tink. We wish to be very English. You will 
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biing in those Changing of the Guard and some police¬ 
men. I like very much the English policeman.” 

Mr. Adrian Hicks of Yeomans Row has never before 

worked for the movies, and allows himself to be 
surprised. 

In 1 roy. How on earth-” 

Mr. Fenetics smiles in the friendliest possible way and 
makes an eloquent gesture with his hand. 

That is lor you,” says Mr. Fenetics, ‘‘without 
any further.” 

The telephone tinkles at his elbow. Mr. Fenetics 
picks it up and listens. 

“Oyosh, loyosh,” says Mr. Fenetics. ‘‘Ik. We pay 
two, tree hundred. Is all right with you?” 

Mr. Flicks gulps. 

“A week?” says Mr. Hicks. ‘‘Could you make it 
four.” 7 

We make it lour,” says Mr. Fenetics politely, ‘‘with¬ 
out any further.” 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, five weeks have 

passed. I n a small room in a place called Ealing, (or 

can it be Shepherd’s Bush?), Mr. Hicks, Mr. Pope, Mr. 

I enetics, Mr. O Leary, the eunuchoid gentleman and 

Miss Stella Lonsdale are seated round a table. It is 

h\e o clock in the morning, and the table is piled high 

w ith Mr. Fenetics’ coffee cups, each containing the dregs 

ol Mr. Fenetics* coffee, and a butt of Mr. Fenetics* 
cigars. 

"It’s lousy!” says Miss Lonsdale. 
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It’s lousy too,” says Mr. Harry O’Leary. 

Lousy it is,” says Mr. Pope. 

Do you know what I think?” says the eunuchoid 
gentleman. 

O.K.,” says Mr. Fenetics. “Is lousy.” 

I don’t agree,” says Mr. Adrian Hicks. 

We could cut out the wooden horse,” Mr. Pope 
suggests. 

Mr. Fenetics makes a wry face. 

‘‘I like this horse. I like very much this horse. It is 
good for me.” 

“I’ve got it!” says Harry the camera man excitedly. 
“It’s not a horse, it’s a boat, see? Then we can use 
that Venetian set out. Say! Who wants to see a girl 

aet out of a horse and start running across the land? 

£> .11 
A swell goil like Stella, jumping out of a boat in a swell 

bathing suit—Why you’ve got something there!” 

“Oh, thank you, Harry,” said Miss Lonsdale, with her 

eyes glowing. “That’s a lovely idea.” 

“Lovely goil!” says Mr. O’Leary, graciously. 

Mr Fenetics appears to be thinking. “A very good 
idea, Harry,” he says, “we keep. Mr. Hicks, you will 
write for me without any further. Also and I like this 
horse. You know what? I tink there should be some- 

ting about a will.” 

“We had a will,” says Mr. Pope miserably, “in 

‘Alexander the Great ’.” 

“Did they have wills in Troy?” asks Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Fenetics is very patient with him. 
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“Mr. Hicks, my name it is Suliman Fenetics. If I 
say there is wills in Troy—there is wills in Troy, 
without any further.” 

“I suppose,” says the eunuchoid gentleman diffidently, 

“you wouldn’t care to cut Troy altogether, and make it 
Monte Carlo?” 


Mr. Fenetics nods his head heavily many times like 
those bears in a toy-shop window. Miss Lonsdale is 
fast asleep. It is half-past five in the morning. 

With your kind permission, ladies and gentlemen, we 
will now pay a visit to the mighty studios which have 
done so much to create unemployment and where 
many thousands of executives and technicians in pull¬ 
overs are helping to put the British film industry on the 
map. The vast buildings which we see on the right and 
which resemble a gigantic Oriental bazaar, were built 


at staggering cost to represent a university city for that 
stupendous epic of British university life which was 
never made. I he vast lake with gondolas floating on 
it, covering no less than 143 acres in extent, was built 
for the Venetian masked ball scene in “Alexander the 
Great”, the film about the Yukon gold mining industry 
winch first made the reputation of Miss Stella Lonsdale 
in the part of Cleopatra. The towering erection which 
you see on your left, looking rather like an airship 
hangar on a larger scale, is one of the sound stages. 

Let us go in. The first thing we see is a large notice 
reading: “HELFN OF TROY. Quiet, please. No 
smoking.” Beneath it is a small red light glowing, and 
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under that: “No admittance while red light is 
showing.’* 

Taking no notice of these instructions we enter by a 
small air-tight door. At once there is an uncanny 
sensation of the submarine, as though everything here 
were under pressure. The banging of the carpenters’ 
hammers, as they busy themselves with an exact replica 
of the Imperial Palace of the Hapsburgs at Vienna, 
comes with a strange muffling of thuds. The inarticulate 
cries of the experts and technicians as they call to one 
another from the tops of scaffolding are softened by 
distance and that same sense of pressure. Indeed, as we 
pick our way past the Hofburg and the seventeenth 
century version of the Karntnerstrasse where the Empress 
Maria Theresa was wont to stroll with Captain Achilles, 
an officer of the Imperial Guard, we have to lift our feet 
gingerly over a serpentine intricacy of electric cables, 
which makes the impression of a journey on the ocean 
bed almost complete. Everything seems to trail up¬ 
ward as if straining toward the light and the real, 
remote, workaday world, where reasonable beings live 
under a genuine sun, and in wind and rain independent 
of wind machines and the water main. 

In this nether world the sun has a pensive violet 
tinge. The elements are produced at will at the command 
of Mr. Fenetics, who is almost a creator, by the young 
men in gym shoes who seem, in this region of make- 
believe at a hundred atmospheres, almost human. 
Everything is almost. The boudoir of Maria Theresa is 
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almost the boudoir of Maria Theresa until you walk 
behind it and see it for the propped-up unreality it is. 
The soldiers of Napoleon’s army, lying about in attitudes 
of exhaustion and frightful boredom and occasionally 
reviving themselves with deep draughts of tea, have been 
hanging about for so many weeks now with nothing to 
do that they have almost persuaded themselves they are 
in retreat from Moscow. Moscow itself, in flames, 
stands out boldly behind the snow-covered Ural Moun¬ 
tains in the distance, or almost. If Mr. Fenetics were 
to pick his way behind the domes and minarets of the 
Kremlin Palace, he could almost imagine himself in his 
native Budapest. Sir Marmaduke Laughter, sitting in a 
green canvas chair, stencilled on the back “Sir Marma¬ 
duke Laughter,” has been sitting there for so many weeks 
now, looking fat, distinguished and very famous, that 
in spite of his uniform of the little corporal he has come 

almost to resemble some kind of sea anemone, alive, 
but fixed by the roots. 

Did I say, ladies and gentlemen, that “Helen of Troy” 
had now been in production for fifteen weeks, and that 
Mr. Fenetics felt that an Illyrian background was perhaps 
rather too reminiscent of Korda’s film of the same 
subject, and that without altering a word of the dialogue 
(except perhaps a few lines here and there,) the story 
might equally well apply to the well-known Austrian 
Empress? Some weeks ere this, Mr. Adrian Hicks, the 
author, while still grappling with an attempt to reproduce 
the vernacular style and mannerisms of Xenophon, read 
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of the decision one night in the evening paper, and 
telephoned angrily to Mr. Fenetics. 

“Is true,’’ said Mr. Fenetics. “You will make some 
very little alterations without any further. We are 
making the first shoot, please, on Thursday.’’ 

Mr. Hicks said it was impossible. 

Mr. Fenetics smiled and shrugged down the telephone. 

“There will be many headaches’’ he said. “You will 
drink, please, very much black coffee. Coffee should be 
like steel.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, shall we approach a little 
closer? They are shooting the boudoir scene. The lady 
propped up in bed with the plucked eyebrows, the 
yellow face, the red lips and the diaphanous nightgowm 
is, of course, the Empress. She is also Miss Stella 
Lonsdale. The gentleman in the riding boots, standing 
hidden, just outside the door, smoking a large cigarette 
and toying with his revolver, is her husband, waiting 
to come on. The black cylinder dangling just before 
Miss Lonsdale’s face on the end of a long mechanical 
arm is the microphone. The pale lady with no stockings 
and the non-committal expression, sitting at the 
Empress’s bedside with a cigarette in her mouth and a 
bulky manuscript opened across her knees, is the floor 
woman. The man with the cigar is, of course, Mr. 
Fenetics, and the large contrivance on pneumatic- 
tyred wheels with young men in grey pullovers clinging 
in an ecstasy of mastication to such projections and 
insecure footholds as they can, is the camera with its 
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crew. The young gentleman with the pale face and the 

hang-dog expression was once Mr. Adrian Hicks. 

“Okay,” says Mr. Fenetics. ‘‘We go.” 

Is it a take? asks Harry, the camera-man. 

“Okay, Harry,” says Mr. Fenetics. “We shoot.” 

“Okay, Mr. Fenetics,” says Harry. “Fveryone 
okay?” ; 

Okay, says the gum-chewing crew. 

“Okay,” says Harry, and lifting his voice, “Quiet 
please /” 

His cry is taken up and echoed forth, bandied about 
until it recedes into the distance. 

Quiet, please! yells a stout gentleman on top of a 
ladder. 

“Quiet!” roars the Empress’s husband from his 
position just outside the door. 

“Quiet,” implores Mr. Fenetics. 

“Quiet,” cry voices, voices, voices. 

Somewhere a workman goes on hammering. 

A man in the uniform of a fireman approaches Mr. 
Fenetics. 
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Excuse me, Mr. Fenetics, sir. No smoking.” 
Okay,” says Mr. Fenetics, puffing furiously. 

The fireman gently takes hold of the cigar in Mr. 
Fenetics’ mouth and removes it deftly. 

„ " But is 8 ood for ™ ! ” Mr. Fenetics expostulates. 
“I cannot link without! Without I am as other men!” 

‘‘Sorry, sir,” says the fireman. “L.C.C. regulations.” 
Okay, ’ says Mr. Fenetics, shrugging. 
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The faintest perceptible whirring sound comes from 
the camera. A small boy in a grey pullover leaps lightly 
into its arc of vision, snaps two pieces of wood like 
the jaws of a crocodile which he holds in his hand, says 
smartly “take 24, take 2, take 6,” and with the agility 
of youth has departed whence he came. 

Mr. Fenetics leans forward intensely and lights a cigar. 

The Empress yawns, stretches and makes a little 
feminine noise. 

Her husband throws down his cigarette, stamps on 
it, assumes an expression of the most frightful ferocity, 
and holding his revolver before him comes in through 
the door. 

The Empress screams. 

“Harry!” cries the Empress. “Don’t kill me in my 
bed—our bed. I love you! I tell you I-” 

Suddenly the microphone speaks. It speaks with a 
strange, tinny, disembodied voice, which makes every¬ 
body jump as though Jupiter had spoken. The mike 
utters the one word “Lousy”. 

The Empress says: “Oh God damn!” 

Her husband, with a gesture of hopelessness, sits on 
her bed and lights a cigarette. 

“What’s the matter, Jim,” asks Mr. Fenetics respect¬ 
fully of the microphone. 

“Lousy, Mr. Fenetics,” says the microphone. “She’s 
blasting!” 

“Okay” says Mr. Fenetics. He turns with resignation, 
“Cut.” 
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“Cut!" echoes Harry, the camera-man. 

“Cut!” say the voices. ‘‘Cut, cut, cut_” 

Tree inches, orders Mr. Fenetics. 

Three young men in grey pullovers rush upon the 
microphone and elevate it three inches upon its arm. 
We try again, says Mr. Fenetics. 

The Empress screams. ‘‘Harry! Don’t kill me in 
my bed —our bed-” 

Lousy! ’ ’ interrupts the microphone. “Still blasting. ’ ’ 
Tree more,” Mr. Fenetics suggests. 

The young men raise the microphone a further three 
inches. 
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“You will scream, please.” 

The Empress screams. 

She blasts some more?” asks Mr. Fenetics of the 

microphone, with the reverent air of a man consulting 
the Delphic oracle. 

Do it again ’ says the microphone. 

The Empress screams again. “Am I still blastino 
blast you?” b ’ 

Okay, Miss Lonsdale,” answers the microphone 
soothingly. ‘‘Not blasting now. ’ ’ 

“Okay,” says Mr. Fenetics. ‘‘We make a shoot. 
Quiet, please!” 

Quiel, please!” roars Harry, the camera-man. 

Quiet, please!” shouts the Empress’s husband. 

Once again the echoes battle back and forth and die 
away. 

Quiet, quiet, quiet,” say the voices. 
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Once again the cameras whirr. The Empress’s 
husband leaves the room and waits once again in the 
doorway. Once again the Empress screams, darting a 
nervous look in the direction of the microphone. This 
time the microphone is silent. This time it is the 
Empress who makes trouble. 

“Don’t kill me,’’ cries the Empress. “Not in my 
bed—our bed. I love you. I tell you I love—Mr. 
Fenetics. 1 don’t seem to get the feeling of those lines. ’ ’ 

“Cut,’’ says Mr. Fenetics. “Author!’’ 

The gentleman who approaches rather diffidently is 
Mr. Hicks. 

“You will rewrite some sentences,’’ says Mr. Fenetics, 
“without any further.’’ 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, another sixteen 
weeks have passed. The film is finished. Its title is 
“The Empress’’. Far and wide through the land the 
message goes. Special books of three hundred and 
fifty pages, measuring two feet by eighteen inches, 
printed throughout in gold, have been left by the post¬ 
man at everv door in Wardour Street. The word goes 
forth, accompanied by judicious gifts of champagne and 
cigars. The Empress is finished! The stupendous, sure 
fire, box office, K.O.! The critics gather. Friendly 
little telegrams have been hurrying over the wires. 
“Delighted have you lunch with me Savoy Hotel one 
o’clock Thursday next for luncheon and a little chat 
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about The Empress stop This is a personal invitation 
and I do hope you can come stop Yours, eagerly antici¬ 
pating the pleasure of meeting you—Suliman Fenetics.” 

Let us ignore the lunch. Come with me, ladies and 
gentlemen, to the critics’ private view. This, as you 
"HI observe, is in a turning out of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
The building on the right was evidently at one time an 
elementary school. The word “Roys” has been removed 
from over the doorway, and the word “British” caned 
instead. Similarly on the other doorway the word 

1 ictures has been substituted for the shorter “Girls”. 
A member of the Corps of Commissionaires stands 
" ithout the left-hand portal. The street is filled with 
unpicturesque and very normal folk, converging on the 
one-time educational establishment, and wearing ex¬ 
pressions ranging all the way from gentle disinclination 
to petulant distaste. These are the critics. One by one 
they approach the doorway, turn reluctantly for a last 
look at God’s Shaftesbury Avenue, sigh heavily, and go in. 

Inside is a little theatre, dark, intolerably hot, and 

containing an atmosphere so thick with cigar smoke and 

>"ghtly disparaging conversation that it strikes one like 

a ’low. Within the doorway stands a genial gentleman, 

debonair, monocled, welcoming. He holds in one hand 

a sheaf of brightly coloured, vividly printed superlatives, 

3nC 1,1 the other a 1>0 * of cigars. “Hullo, old boy! So 
luce of you to come! Cigar, old boy? Hullo, old 

boy. What’s yours, old boy? Champagne, old boy? 

Brandy? Whisky and soda? Hullo, old boy! Have'a 
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cigar! Good afternoon, Edith! Champagne? So glad 
you could come! Hullo, old boy! Straight brandy? 
Have a cigar!” 

The motherly soul with the bun is The Observer. 
The tall, disdainful gentleman is the Daily Express. 
The bird-like one with the suede shoes and the snooty 
expression is the Sunday Chronicle. The very correct 
young gentleman with the rolled umbrella and the 
Anthony Eden hat is the Sunday Express. The curly- 
headed poet is The Times. The friendly fellow with the 
smile for everyone, standing with one arm round the 
shoulders of the Northern Newspaper Syndicate and his 
other round the neck of the Associated Press , is none 
other than the Evening Standard. The rather beautiful 
but haughty lady in the remarkable hat, who looks as if 
she ought to be the Bystander at least, is just as likely to 
be the Daily Worker. 

“All right, old boy,’’ says the genial man with the 
monocle. “Has everybody got their drinks? Has 
everybody had a cigar? All right, old boy, let her go!” 

The lights fade. Mechanical music blares. In the 
comforting darkness and the almost impermeable fog 
of cigars the critics 

of ninety minutes torture, take a long swig of champagne, 
and slump in their chairs. 

BRITISH PICTURES PRESENT: 

“THE EMPRESS’’ 

FROM THE STORY BY WALGAR ELLIS. 


yield themselves to the compensations 
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The Empress”, it seems, is a racehorse, owned by 
fhat fine old aristocrat, Lord Audrey Smith. And when 
Lord Audrey dies, as is his almost invariable custom 
after the first half of the first reel, his daughter, Miss 
Stella Lonsdale, swears to carry her father’s colours 
to victory. Then comes the changing of the Guard. 
But she has reckoned without Sir Marmaduke Laughter. 
Sir Marmaduke, I am sorry to say, is a ne’er-do- 

"eel cousi " f rom Canada, who feels' that he has been 
unfairly dispossessed under the will. And when the 
Empress is on her way by train to Epsom to put in a few 
preliminary canters before the Derby, he disguises 
himself as an engine driver, and instead of driving the 
train to Epsom, rushes fearlessly the wrong way of the 

points and fetches up, ladies and gentlemen, in a 
disused colliery at Dorking. 

I he second gentleman from the left in the third 

row uttering loud yips of mirth is the Sunday Referee. 

The gentleman on the extreme right in the back row, 

making falsetto Scotch noises as at a sword dance, is the 
Nottingham Argus. 

But stay! Who is this young man in the policeman’s 
uniform, but with the cultured accent of one who has 
cen to a good school? Obviously one of Lord Tren- 
c lards men. And surely that building behind him is 
Gotland Yard? Surely that is the Changing of the Guard? 
purely this is that great festival of British sport, the 
' "by; He is, it is, it is. Look, look! The costers! 

6 glpSleS ' h 15 five minutes to three! And what is 
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this train thundering along, driven by a young man in 
a policeman’s helmet? Can it be? It is! The Empress! 
There they are at the starting line! Back back, the 
entries, not yet! Ah, there goes the gun! As one 
steed the forty horses start. All, that is, except the 
Empress. The Empress is last. The Empress is still 
last. I am exceedingly sorry to say, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, that the Empress continues to be last. No, no, 
she gains! She is thirty-ninth, thirty-eighth, thirty- 
seventh. God, what a race! What binoculars! What 
thrills! What a British film! Thirty-sixth. Thirty- 
fourth! Can she do it? Round and round the horses 
go. On the fifteenth lap the Empress lies fourteenth. 
Oh, Empress, Empress! Come on the Empress! Come 
on, Lord Audrey’s colours! Twelfth, eleventh, tenth, 
eighth. Miss Lonsdale is heaving in the Royal Box. 
Sir Marmaduke is grinding his field-glasses into the 
Epsom turf, and uttering a terrible oath retaken six 
times at the request of the British Board of Censors. 
Come on y the Empress! The Empress! She is lying 
third—she is lying second. Can the critics bear this 
any longer? They can. They must. To the bitter 
victory, to the intolerable end. To the inevitable 
technicolour sunset against which Miss Stella Lonsdale, 
in a cottage garden, with the young policeman who is 
the rightful heir from Canada, pats the head of a little 
child, who says with American charm, “Mummy, 
when I grow up, can I be a policeman too?’’ . . . 

Ladies and gentlemen, the tour is over. The gentle- 
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man at the second table from the right in the Savoy 
Grill is Mr. Fenetics. The man with" the lean distin¬ 
guished face, who stumbles through the swing door, is 
Mr. Hamilcar Pope, the Man With An Idea. The white 
Delage outside the Law Courts has just deposited Miss 
Stella Lonsdale. She is suing British Pictures Ltd. for 
damages of .£ fo ,ooo for non-fulfilment of contract 
Over there to the south lies the vast ocean of slates 
where dwell the British public. Some day, when the 
West End has had its fill of it, The Empress will come 
to add a little glamour to their lives. The brand new 
Aust.n in Yeoman’s Row is the property of Mr. Adrian 

IC S ’ 1 e aut * lor - If you listen you may hear the 

typewriter. Mr. Hicks is writing a bitter, vitriolic 
book upon the movies. 
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acting, presumably, on the sound theory 

that the best guide to a subject should not be hampered 
with too much knowledge of it, the Editor has very 
wisely chosen me to guide you round, not the Theatre 

° L ° ndon > but its °P e ™ and Ballet. I should have 
Cen cven less dull because even less knowledgeable 
about our city’s drains or dry-storage systems.* For 
the sister-arts I have always had, and most now more 
than ever have, only that cautious affection which a 
sensible man has for his wife’s relations. In other 

words, I cannot afford to dislike them excessively and 
I can still less afford to like them too much. 

In the arts it is neck or nothing. Take the case of 
Shakespeare. Either you cannot drag bis worshippers 
"Ho the theatre, as most of the West-End managers will 
est.ty, or else you need a posse of police, as at the Old 
‘C-, to see that the house is stormed in an orderly 
manner. As with Shakespeare, so it is with Opera 

W,th 3 prOViSO ’ Ail of Shakespeare is good, though,’ 
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like beer, some of it is “better than other some”. 
The reason why Shakespeare is unpopular in the West 
End is that rich people have no brains and no taste. 
“You can tell what God thinks of Money by the people 
He gives it to!” may be rank Socialism, but it happens, 
by a coincidence, to be also rare and happy sense. In 
this country only the poor have aesthetic sensitiveness. 
But not all of Opera is equally good. Most of it, I 
submit, is frankly ridiculous. I remember many years 
ago making the journey to Faling to see Sarah Bernhardt 
in La Dame aux Camclias. It was a hot afternoon at the 
height of the London season, and two boyish impressions 
remain with me still. One is of the heat and dust and grit 
of that short yet intolerable journey; the other is of the 
entire overthrow of my small soul when I arrived there. 

I was to see Sarah many, many times afterwards, but 
in my judgment she never excelled her performance in 
that stuffy suburban theatre on that hot afternoon in 
early June. The same evening I went to Covent Garden 
to hear Melba and Caruso in La Traviata , the libretto of 
which, as all the world knows, is founded upon the same 
story as Dumas’s play. I think I have never seen 
anything more ludicrous than the attempts at passion of 
that world-famous diva. The result was as blameless as 
a milk-pudding. The great tenor, on the other hand, 
looked for all the world like Puss in Boots. I remember 
well how they bowed to and smirked at one another, 
laying their kid-gloved fluttering little hands upon kid- 
gloved microscopic hearts which refused the smallest 
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approach to a flutter. I remember one or two of the 
Italian s earth-shaking notes, something of his partner s 
bird-like twitterings, and laughing myself into the street. 

Some little time after this I tried to find a logical 
basis for the absurdity of grand opera, and I discovered 
it in listening to the words. Is it not absurd that a tune 
which supremely fits: 

“Softly sighs the breath of evening 
Stealing through these hallowed groves” 

should also be supposed to interpret: 

“Ah, what terrors fill my bosom! 

Where, my Rudolph, shall we roam?” 

And shortly after that epoch-making discovery, I made 
my first acquaintance with music-drama, Wagner’s Ring 
under Richter’s baton, and the older opera was at once 
swept for me into the limbo of forgotten nonsense. I 
cannot for the life of me see how any considerable 
number of intelligent human beings can be got together 
to witness a performance of, say Lucia di Lammcrmoor , 
or any of the bieatings of Bellini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, 
or the early Verdi; or, on the other hand, how the 
Metropolitan Police Force can be adequate to control 
the traffic in Covent Garden for the later Wagner, the 
later Verdi, or Richard Strauss at any period. 

T° ut passe , tout lussc , alas! And of Wagner, The Rincj 
at least now certainly palls. I am with one accord with 
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my colleague, Mr. A. E. Wilson, in his masterly analysis 
of that mighty masterpiece: 


Gotterdammcrung , for instance, reads like Baedeker’s 
Guide to Rhineland set to music, added to which the 
whole thing is meant to be sung through dense beards 
in the semi-darkness. It deals with dragons, dwarfs, 
valkyries, swans and other fearful wild-fowl, and 
with the complicated domestic troubles and relation¬ 
ships of a lot of shaggy and portly gentlemen armed 
with spears and lungs of brass and their women-folk 
of whom the great percentage seem to me to be 
absolutely devoid of all sex-appeal. These are indeed 
terrifying and brawny creatures and not at all the sort 
of person that the average man would think of making 
a song about. Yet enormous is the massacre of 
human life on their behalf in German opera, and long 
and painfully tedious is the saga of those who do the 
singing. 


And he goes on to complain of “those long recitals 
of innumerable grievances pitted against the turmoil 
of the orchestra, much of which sounds like porridge 
orchestrated.” 

Now I have one or two suggestions to make to the 


management of Covent Garden, based on my experiences 
when I joined the real music-lovers and paid to go into 
the gallery instead of coaxing a music-critic to let me 
sit beside him in his extra stall. The opera was Salome , 
and I took my place in the pouring rain at the end of a 
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very long queue. Whether I waited twenty minutes or 
a couple of hours is immaterial, and I do not know. 
Time does not exist for me when it ends in Richard 
Strauss. My point is that I had worked my way almost 
to the top of the stairs when the word was passed down: 
“Gallery full. No standing-room. Right about turn!” 
Surely it should not be beyond the capacity of a syndicate 
which can, presumably, count one-two-three-four in a 
bar, to count one, two, three, or four hundred in a 
gallery. Let them determine first how many their gallery 
will hold seated, and second how many are to be allowed 
to stand. Then let them employ a youth at two shillings 
a night to count the queue. The capacity of the stairs 
could be easily ascertained. The youth would then 
indicate where the chance of a seat terminates, and the 
likelihood of a standing-place ends. 

Dodgmg round to the front of the house 1 discovered 
that only eighteen shillings and sixpence stood between 
me and Salome. What, after all, 1 asked myself, was 
eighteen-and-six? I therefore saw the opera, or very 
nearly saw it. Sitting normally in my seat, and owing 
something, doubtless, to the shoulder of my right-hand 
neighbour, I could not see one inch of the stage! That, 
of course, is not the fault of the syndicate. They cannot 
help the old house having been built according to the 
worst style of a bad period, whereby the unlucky 
individuals occupying the end seats of the circles are 
deprived of the benefit of sight. And by craning my 
neck and making it impossible for the fellow on my 
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left to see through my shoulder, I managed to glimpse 
quite a quarter of the stage. I was in a happier state this 
year when a friend took me to hear Strauss’s Elektra. 
It was a performance of unprecedented magnificence, 
as all the best critics pointed out next morning. It is 
characteristic of the general madness of the operatic 
world in general, that this was repeated only once in 
the season and that the house was not full at the 
repetition. 

Every autumn Covent Garden cries “Wolf!” and 
there is the usual series of articles in the newspapers 
entitled: “Is Opera Doomed?” Nothing more is heard, 
and the year rolls on until the arrival of the daffodils 
that appear before the prima donna dares. Then in April 
comes the handsome announcement that despite all 
previous mugwumpery the grand opera season will take 
place as usual, as the result of which announcement 
Duchesses get their tiaras out of pawn or wherever they 
keep them. 

Inevitably there is a godlike libation of Wagner. The 
opening performance is always said to go off in 
magnificent style, and in fact it usually does so if Sir 
Thomas Beecham is there to conduct with that extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of purpose and entertainment which 
has made him the idol of us all. I wonder, by the way, 
whether Sir Thomas read, and what he thought of, a recent 
pronouncement on the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
made by a distinguished music-critic: “Their unanimity 
is not imposed by the word of command of the drill- 
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sergeant; it is the united purpose of a corporate musical 
intelligence. The players do not stand up when the 
conductor enters; they never have adopted that rather 
absurd formality. Why should they ? They are his eager 
collaborators in art, not his troops on parade. The 
conductor s function is to co-ordinate, rather than to 
stimulate, energy.” But surely to bid Sir Thomas 
desist from stimulation would be like preventing a thirsty 
horse from drinking? He is the sergeant-major of 
orchestral players; you almost hear his baton bid the 
musicians jump to it” or ‘‘wait for it”. 

The people at the Opera who most want dragooning 
aie the stall-holders, and Sir Thomas has openly rebuked 
them more than once. 'I he fashionables come to be 
heard rather than to hear, and I dare say it has always 
been so, especially on the opening night. 1 suggest 
that the proper thing to do would be to begin the 
Wagnerian season with the Prelude to the Third" Act of 
Lohengrin which makes a hellish row, and so work the 
opera round after the manner of the continuous film! 
This particular audience wouldn’t notice, and even if it 
did it wouldn’t care. 

Nothing in opera matters except what it sounds like. 
When Strauss’s Arabella was done here a few years ago 
I hastened to read the criticisms to see what it was like. 
Had it been lush, intoxicating, delirious as of old? 

Instead I found myself fobbed oft with the statement that 
Strauss’s method seems a little too coarse-grained for 
the psychological situation”. Shorn of "its music 
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Wagner’s Ring now seems to me to be a long-winded 
rigmarole about a tedious old fool in a night-shirt. 
Apart from its tunes Carmen is a pot-house story, though 
the highbrow fans of Prosper Merimee always pretend 
otherwise. As for Italian opera, I swear that whenever 
I have gathered what it is all about I have always found 
it excessively trivial when gay, and excessively prepos¬ 
terous when serious. Yet Germans have been known 
to go into ecstasies over the last and worst part of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony because the words are 
by Schiller. I have often thought that the English would 
hold Dame Ethel Smyth’s The Boatswain’s Mate in higher 
regard if they could be assured that the words were by 

the late Mrs. Humphry Ward! 

All that you need, then, to enjoy the opera is a great 

deal of money and a love of music. Most people get 
along with either the one or the other. I think it was 
Arnold Bennett who said that he preferred his opera to 
be in a language which he didn’t understand, and I have 
always wholly agreed with the dictum. It is just as well, 
however, to know, say, four words in the particular 
language, so that you can have the pleasure of recogniz¬ 
ing them when they turn up, like silver trout leaping out 
of the placid stream. I have compiled a miniature 
dictionary of all you really need in order to ensure this 
satisfaction, a satisfaction far greater and simpler than 
that of the appalling people who know the book of The 
Ring by heart or have more Italian than is necessary to 
order a plateful of spaghetti. For German and particu- 
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larly for Wagnerian opera the essential words are the 
following: 


Ach! 

Tod 

Schmerz 
Lebewohl! 


Alas! 
Death. 
Grief. 
Farewell! 


This will amply suffice for everything from Der Fliegende 
Hollander to Parsijal, with The Ring thrown in. For 
1 rench opera it is ten to one that the heroine, be she 
Manon or Melisande, will use one or other of the 
following every half-hour or so: 


Helas! 

Mort 

Douleur 
Adieu! 


Alas! 
Death. 
Grief. 
Farewell! 


Throughout Verdi and Puccini and most of the other 

Italians )ou will hear and should learn to recognize 
these: 


Ah! Alas! 

Morte Death. 

Dolore Grief. 

Addio! Farewell! 


With these helpful hints the opera-goer will at least get 

" S rou g h tarings, and that should be all be needs. 
Hie music’s the thing, or it ought to be. The gist of 
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the story can more or less be gathered from the pro¬ 
gramme’s synopsis, which is usually expressed in such 
excruciating English that it makes the endless intervals 
at Covent Garden pass swiftly and merrily for those 
who have not come solely for the sake of those intervals. 

Talking of synopses the most amusing and most 
excruciating to be found in what is more or less the 
English language are contained in a rare little book called 
The New Opera Glass written by one Fr. Charley and 
published by Feodor Reinboth of Leipzig some time 
in the last century. This precious volume stays on the 
same shelf with the novels of Mrs. Amanda Ros. I 
would not part with it for the world, and I quote from it 
only with diffidence. Here, for example, is the plot of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, word for word and letter for letter: 

Turriddu, a young peasant, singing a Siziliana 
(Sicilian song). Santuzza, a young peasantry and 
Lucia, mother of Turriddu, appears on the stage. 
The first asking far Turriddu. Now Alfio, a carrier, 
attended by peasants, entered on the stage: singing. 
He confirms, that he has seen Turriddu near of his 
house. Lucia wish to know more about that, but 
Santuzza refused. She only says, that she is deceived 
by Turriddu, who has robbed her honour. Lucia 
is frightened, but leaves Santuzza. Now Alfio is 
coming. Hearing from Santuzza, that Turriddu is 
going in love with his wife. Alfio is bersting in anger 
and resolves to kill Turriddu. The duell is resolved 
and Turriddu is stabed by Alfio. 
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But this, apart from its arbitrary spelling, is hardly if at 

all worse than the normal opera-programme’s account 

of the plot. An extreme case, a gem of purest ray 

serene, is this account of Gounod’s Romeo ct Juliette. 

I swear that I have not, by impertinent subtraction or 

irrelevant addition, added to the lambent beauty of this 
precis as printed: 

bust act: Palace Capulet. Masquerade. Capulct 

greeting his guests. He is introducing his daughter 

Julia. Romeo, a Montague, seeing Julia, is falling 

in love to her, which is returning by her without to 

know another. Romeo hears, that Julia, the daughter 

°f Capulet. Tybalt, the nephew of Capulet, is 

going away with Julia; Romeo erving: “God with 

you . Tybalt renown Romeo, the enemy of his 

bouse; the two are quarrelling, but Capulet smooths 
the quarrel 1. 

Second act: Pavilion in Capulets garden. Romeo 
singing fiom the love to Julia; Julia going in the 
garden, singing also from the love to Romeo. Their 
hearths are finding togother and after lovely sweers 
are going from another. 

Ihird act: Romeo visiting Lorenzo, the monk, 

begging to help him to be united with Julia; he is 

rtad\ for that and Romeo and Julia arc becomes man 

and wife. In the battle with Tybalt he murdered 
him. 

on 1 1h act. Romeo and Julia are sweet united in 
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the room of Julia; beeing banished from the city he 
must fly. The dying father of Julia wished to see 
Julia as wife from the count Paris, but beeing Romeos 
wife Lorenzo is helping her from the fatal situation. 

Fifth act: Romeo enter; he is seeing his wife Julia 
in the apparent death. In the meaning of her really 
death he is thrinking a bottle poison wishing to be 
united with her also in the death. In the same 
moment Julia awaked. Willing to fly the death is 
coming: Romeo falling on the bottom, Julia takes 
the sword and murdered herselves. 

And now for Ballet. I write this in the middle of the 
Battle of Covent Garden, two rival companies occupying 
the Opera House and Drury Lane and meeting, they say, 
at the bottom of Bow Street to pelt each other with 
oranges and vegetable ammunition gladly supplied by 
the delighted porters. On all sides of me I hear nothing 
but ballet palaver. Ballet to the right of one, ballet to 
the left of one. One can hardly keep straight on without 
butting into ballet. The wheel has indeed come full 
circle. In the old days the ballet was regarded as seemly 
entertainment for unseemly old gentlemen with monocles 
and Dundrearies. In the days of Balzac a ballet-dancei 
was ignominiously termed a “rat de 1’Opera”, and a 
delightful full-length picture of the species is given by 
Halevy in his Madame et Monsieur Cardinal. Then a 
year or two ago came the time when ballet was seeml) 
entertainment for unseemly young gentlemen with lack- 
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lustre eyes and sparkling hair. But we are now supposed 

to have changed all that too, and the audience at any 

fashionable ballet to-day consists of aldermen and 

burgesses stomaching with equal ease L’Oiscau dc Ecu 
and Nobilissima Visione. 

Not long ago I was at Birmingham, and being absolutely 
unable to get in anywhere else, fell for the ballet. The 
scene represented an oasis in the desert, the oasis 
consisting of a large potted palm. On the most uncom¬ 
fortable-looking bed that imagination could devise was 
stretched a nasty old gentleman who didn’t appear to 
have had a bath for years. In front of him a nice youncr 
gentleman who obviously washed frequently did a lot 
of skittering and scampering. Presently he produced a 
iaip and plucked at it, whereupon the old gentleman 
threw a spear at him, and a lot of young women came 
■n looking like the contralto half of an oratorio chorus. 

resently ,t was over, and I was left to debate the sin- 
gu ar question: How comes it that ballet taken seriously 
produces no impression whatever upon me whose 
Hisiness in life is to record the impressions made upon 
me in the theatre, and whose stock-in-trade, so to speak 
is aesthetic sensibility? Yet the Birmingham worthies 

'v o are not to be deceived in the price of tin mugs or 
-cuum cleaners, were to be seen in the interval running 
about the foyer with the air of bloodhounds aesthetically 

overcome! ' 

Ballet is to me a pretty spectacle and an agreeable way 
of listening to unimportant music. I like twenty minutes 
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of it as much as the next fellow. It has a certain sensuous 
appeal. As a man I look at the women, and as the ladies 
appear to do the same thing I can never for the life of 
me make out what the male dancers are for! Unless, 
of course, it be to hold the ladies when they are being 
precariously static and to catch them when they are 
being airily volatile. When ballet accompanies impor¬ 
tant music, it seems to me just footling. When I hear 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony or Beethoven’s Seventh I 
find that the spectacle of a number of little ladies bobbing 
and little gentlemen bouncing is not nearly so diverting 
as the coat-tails of a good conductor. 

But the thing which gives the whole show away is its 
complete dependence upon music, since it would be 
impossible for two minutes to look at ballet-dancers 
dancing soundlessly. In other words, the much-noised 
choreography is just nothing at all! On the other hand 
if anybody will offer me a box at the ballet with leave 
to come and go when I like, and a complete avoidance 
of Old Testament subjects—except possibly Madam 
Potiphar, which might be rather fun—I should think 
twice before declining. Only, of course, there wouldn’t 
have to be a boxing match in town on the same evening! 

In the matter of ballet, then, I must be regarded as 
frankly a Philistine, looking upon it either as pretty and 
meaningless or as ugly and meanin 

I think it may be fine; as interpretation of this, that, and 
t’other I regard it as so much 

a symphony of Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Berlioz, or 
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Beethoven, and none is playing at the Queen’s Hall, 

I have no objection to closing my eyes and hearing it 

not quite so well played at Covent Garden. That a 

number of young people should at the same time be 

frisking about on the stage seems to me to be neither 

here nor there, and anyhow entirely their own business. 

Presumably it pleases them, and I can arrange for it not 
to annoy me. 

The first thing to be observed about the ballet-monger 
is his imperviousness to humour. Nothing tickles him. 
hlderly giotesques smirking in beards and sandals, 
opera-cloaks, and polished craniums do not strike him 
as being amusing. Lissome, wasp-waisted little gentle¬ 
men with countenances greener than any carnation do 
not strike him as even odd. Horse-faced ladies ecstatic¬ 
ally glooming are not deemed unusual. And so one 
could go on with a catalogue of all those things extraneous 
to the dancing which make ballet such a joy. 

Last absurdity of all—the ballet-monger has no 
° d' cctl °n at all to calling himself a “balletomane”. The 
High Priest of the ballet must now be Mr. Arnold 
Haskell who first coined this hideous word. Mr. 
Haskell becomes more and more sensible with each 
of the many books he writes, so much so that I should 
t nnk he now finds himself in disgrace among the balleto¬ 
manes themselves. In the latest treatise from his pen 
lie dehnes the word as follows: 

Balletomane is a word first used in Russia to signify 
the man who never missed a single performance 
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sitting in the front-row seats, which were almost 
impossible to obtain without good fortune or influence, 
being often handed down from father to son. The 
balletomane was usually a staunch conservative and a 
fierce partisan. After the performance he would 
adjoin to a cafe, meet the dancers, and discuss the 
ballet until the early hours. He was as mad as anyone 
with a hobby, but well-informed, a mine of history 
and tradition, and a connoisseur of technique. 

To-day the word might be translated by “ballet 
fan”. Anybody who visits the ballet a few times and 
knows a dancer calls himself a balletomane. There 
are also near-lunatics with all the enthusiasm but 
little of the knowledge of the Russian balletomane , 
who cause a certain amount of damage and a great 
deal of merriment. The present writer was respons¬ 
ible for loosing the word on the English language and 
for coining balletomania to describe the particular 
disease, and has suffered for it in many ways, but has 
no wish to be cured. 

Another writer of books about the ballet does not 
even shy at the word “balletomaniac”. This is Mr. 
Rayner Heppenstall whose ApologyJor Dancing seems to 
me to be the most comical book for years. It is so funny 
that Beachcomber could cut it up into strips and nobody 
would know the difference. The odd thing about it, as 
about most ballet-books, is that it passes quite insensibly 
from the sound to the ridiculous, from the sane to the 
imbecile. 
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I do not think that from the earliest days in the most 

unspeakable parts of the remotest jungles any notion 

has aboriginated as foolish as this book’s leit-motiv. 

All art, said Pater, aspires to the condition of music— 

a doctrine, by the way, which does immense harm to 

growing youth. It is this doctrine which has betrayed 

Mr. Heppenstall into thinking that the human body 

aspires to the condition of the ballet-dancer! Proof? 
Here it is: 

I do not know why the common man thinks he goes 
to a football match. Nor, I imagine, does he. But 
I am quite sure that what he finds there is “human 
bodies behaving in an unusually lovely manner” and 
that the particularly lovely manner in which they 
behave is extraordinarily balletic. 

At this point I lay down my pen because laughter 

prevents me from going on. I should give much to hear 

the remarks of a crowd at Highbury watching eleven of 

its own and eleven pampered darlings from Tottenham 

playing extraordinarily balletic football! I should like 

still more to take Mr. Heppenstall to a Cup Final, so 

that after some brilliant save he might jump to his feet 

and clap ecstatic hands, saying: “That was lovely, 
goalkeeper!” * 

Listen again to him: 

Cricket is painfully slow, and only the fielders 
have nu ‘ch serious dancing to do, the batsman’s line, 
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for instance, being intolerably weak, most of the time, 
with the parallel arms at right angles to the bat, 
except in a few strokes through the slips and leg-glides, 
which can be very lovely indeed. 


I suggest that Mr. Heppenstall should buy himself some 
cricket togs, dance to the wicket, and endeavour to play 
the bowling with “parallel arms at right angles to the 

bat”! * 


The ideal way to enjoy the ballet is to dine well, sit 
back, open your ears, and shut your eyes. In Scuola di 
Ballo there is a part where the music is sad and sweet 
enough to soothe a death-bed. I opened my eyes to see 
what the dancers were doing in illustration of this, and 
beheld a little man bobbing up and down and, while 
he was in the air, twiddling his legs like scissors. Later 
on there came another solemn moment when the same 
process revealed a young woman spinning round like a 
teetotum. The truth of the matter is that I have never 
yet been present at any ballet at which the things con¬ 
jured up by the music when I shut my eyes are not ten 
times more exciting, magnificent, and voluptuous than 
anything exhibited on the stage. Perhaps the matter is 
related to my differing sense of the values of music and 
painting. I don’t ever really want to go and look at 
pictures, and I never really want to do anything except 
go to concerts. I can listen to a symphony for an hour 
and want more of it, whereas the picture has not yet 
been painted of which I cannot get my fill in five minutes. 
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I do not insist that this point of view is correct: I 
merely hold it, and can no more help holding it than 
people can help having a snub nose or red hair." 

I like to watch a couple of able dancers tiptoeing and 

pirouetting. But twenty minutes of it is enough. I 

enjoy ballets like Le Tricorne and Petrouchka, which in the 

scale of drama rank to my mind on a level with Punch 

and Judy. Rut anything else seems to me to be nonsense, 

apart from delicious frolics like Le Beau Danube and 

Gone Parisienne. When somebody tells me that the 

Eroica Symphony is going to be danced I go grey with 

rage. For at the hack of my mind I have always held 

Lord Chesterfield’s view of dancing, and I am intensely 

sorry that Mr. Nicholas Bentley in his book, Ballct-Hoo, 

has also happened on it, for I have been keeping it up 

my sleeve as a knock-down blow for anybody daring to 

maintain in print that dancing can ever be anything 

more than something exquisite to look at. In a letter 

dated October 9 th, . 746 , his Lordship wrote: “Custom 

has made dancing sometimes necessary for a young man ; 

therefore mind it while you learn it that you may learn 

to do it well, and not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous 
act. 

Mr. Bentley’s book—I was astonished to see it on 
sale on my unique visit to Drury Lane in the present 
season is the most delightful mixture of genuine 
criticism and spoof, and I am inclined to think that the 
author knows more about the art than he wants us to 

C ieVe- is most devastating fun-maker now 
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before the public. He describes London fashionables 
as a race of people who are “forced by convention to 
make do with Gotterddmmerung while in reality yearning 
and yawning for Garbo.’* When the upper and lower 
classes get together at the ballet “there arises from the 
stalls the bonquet of Chanel No. g which combusts in 
the circle with the bourgeois stench of Hampstead and 
South Kensington.’’ Mr. Bentley goes on to say that 
“during the last few years there has been almost as great 
an outpouring of rubbish upon the subject of ballet as 
upon dinky little Miss Shirley Temple, dear little Miss 
Gertrude Stein, and Sir John Reith who vies with Miss 
Britain 1937 for the title of our national sweetheart.’’ 

The ballets which I saw the other evening were Les 
Elfes of Mendelssohn, an affair concerning hefty male 
and female fairies comporting themselves to the 
Midsummer Night's Dream Overture and the last two 


movements of the Violin Concerto of Mendelssohn 
which was most deplorably played. Then Le Tricorne 
which is almost good and dramatic enough to stultify 
all that I have been saying about serious ballet. And 
finally the enchantingly frivolous Gaite Parisienne to 
Offenbach’s intoxicating music. 

I did not get a programme, so I do not know who the 
dancers were. I saw one undoubtedly great dancer 
whose name, I was afterwards told, was Massine. I 
saw another very clever little man with a hideous body; 

I saw ladies tall as lamp-posts. I was struck, too, by a 
considerable lack of unanimity in the ensembles. The 
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• Her Girls would do better in this respect; a squad of 

guardsmen who presented arms in this desultory fashion 

would be given an extra drill. But the audience 

applauded everything, and 1 thought I saw Mr. Bentley 

descending the grand staircase on his hands and turning 
his feet into cymbals. 6 

The most obvious thing about London in the height of 

summer is that there are a great many people to whom 

ballet ,s a sincere joy. My own sincere regret is that I 
cannot see toe to toe with them. 
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there was a nun with a party oe little 

girls; they were dressed in white with black shoes 

wearing old-fashioned embroidered dresses rather long’ 

we 1 to the bend of the knee, stiff-starched, and giving a 

eeling of old-fashioned starched calico petticoats and 

knickers underneath. They wore flower-trimmed hats 

with white elastic under the chin ; white gloves, cotton 

to set the teeth on edge; and all so clean and old’ 

fashioned, it was a reminder of all the Sundays of child- 

100 w ich are passed, yet present again, and walking 

iere m London on a contemporary occasion, that is 

not Sunday at all but Wednesday afternoon. They turn 

>nto the National Gallery, I count ten of these children 
walking in couples, silently. 

The nun is middle-aged, rather absent-minded, you 

now, md, but not as you might say completely all 

orb V r m ° ment hCr tH0UghtS ’ 1 S UGSS ’ are off U P°" 
a private business. 1 

This childish crocodile and its absent-minded lady- 
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keeper make a good deal of noise, clattering with solid 
shoes upon the floors of the Italian rooms. The feet of 
the children at least have not learnt a Sunday behaviour, 
but are very robust and strong in their contacts. 

Perhaps these are foreign children passing through 
London, with only this day to see the pictures, specially 
indulged in this matter and loosed with enthusiasm upon 
them, because they are, are they not, so many of them, 
religious? 

The absent-minded lady in charge does little to direct 
her pupils’ interest, but silently, with just a suggestion 
of chivvying (the time I suppose is short) shepherds 
them from room to room, fairly dividing, in spite 
of her absent-mindedness, and without care for idio¬ 
syncrasy or merit, the complete time at her disposal by 
the number of canvasses to be visited. 

What impression of sad pietas, ecstatic virginities and 
martyrdoms, I wondered, would these children take 
away with them? (But no doubt they are already 
familiar with Catholic saws and pictured instances.) 
But I wondered more curiously how they saw the pictures, 
whether at all apart from a religious content, and whether 
at all they were aware of flanking canvasses, more 
temporal in choice of subject. 

How do people see pictures? It was such a hot after¬ 
noon, the question is such a lazy one. 

I followed the nun, on a lazy familiar impulse. Almost 
again I expected to hear: “Don’t loiter; tie up your shoe¬ 
lace; your hair-ribbon is undone; keep beside me, but 
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if you do get separated, wait in the vestibule; on no 

account leave the building without me; don’t argue- 

don’t scrape your feet along the floor”;—(but my nun 

1 think was indulgent in this matter)—‘‘good gracious, 

child, you should have thought of that before; hurry.” 

And all this would be followed, I thought, by the special 

bon wot of one of my own forgotten schoolmistresses: 
You are too slow to catch a cold.” 

Disappointed, I found none of this verbal fusilade; 
here, on this occasion, was only silence, efficiency and 
a purposeful movement; the purpose being, only too 
obviously, to return as quickly as possible to the entrance 

13 ’ The nun ' vas P el ‘haps after all not so much absent- 
minded as devote and enwrapped. 

With her silence I have no quarrel, with her grouping 

and hurrying some. But her purpose 1 will adopt in 

part, to look at pictures and not painting, but again 

my quarrel is with the hurry, it is so hot, and again the 

grouping. The way to look at pictures is not in groups 

and not in a hurry; but at least selfishly 1 could approve 

er method, in that, succeeding so well, it removed 

herself and her charges so quickly from my sight that, 

while still lazily expecting her advice and admonishment 
I round myself alone. * 

How lively and compelling is the thought that even 

m noisy London one can still, i„ its museums, aalleries 

and graveyards, count eventually upon solitude and 
silence. 

h ,S tFUe that in some r °oms of this gallery there will 
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be a person or even perhaps people. But they are 
themselves (we will say) intent upon their own purposes, 
lovers, or at least wooers of segregation, happy to be 
alone. Here one, pursuing a friend, will make a loud 
and careful comment; he is the informer, at all costs 


to be avoided. If you pay sixpence, on these sixpenny 
days you may see dotty old ladies; they stand before 
their easels, they are driven mad, in a frenzy of high 
art, loneliness and the facile headlong chat that is the 
hallmark of the unwilling solitary; they whinny and cavort 
in front of the religious pieces and the Dutch interiors 


they so delight to copy; then plunging maenad-like into 
a deep abstraction, look so hard and longingly upon 
the great originals, why every leaf and brick and scowl 
and golden halo is so patiently transcribed, why surely 
Muse must now be coaxed, not smile beyond the 


unbridgeable gulf superiorly. But they have also a self- 
conceit, these ladies and sometimes these gentlemen, 
and are not bothered by the difference, but when 


they run to cloak-room and to lunch will leave their 
names and cards upon the copy; someone will see and 


love and buy. 

Among the British paintings on this Wednesday 
afternoon (no copyists to-day, but had in mind) there 
is a man, alone, unusual in his behaviour. He looks at 
“Mr. B. finds Tamcla waiting ” that has now gone to the 
Tate. It is a small canvas, or at least not very large, 
compact and of great charm. He approaches closely to 
the picture, paces backwards, bends himself, then 
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straightens, closes one eye and raises at the same time a 
forefinger at full arm’s stretch. Is he I think some 
ritual exerciser, my earlier encounter with the nun 
still hangs upon my mind, a devotee of Mumbo Jumbo 
—or Miss Stack? I remember also that I have had these 
movements described to me, with a wealth of mathe¬ 
matical detail I now forget, as a sure method of determin¬ 
ing some object’s distance. (“Would you like to 
know how far out that ship is?” my then companion 
had a taste for rhetoric.) But if this person is a computer 
ot distances, a mere measurer, surely a moving object 
its distance far beyond the scope of yardstick, should 
provide more sportish hazard, tempt him more? 

Distractions such as this, and indeed all human 
considerations, impinge but slightly upon the mind of 
the determined meditative who sees in Art reality and 
form, in Life an undeterminate vile smudge. Would 
niy nun persist? (the mood speaks)-Let Mariana of 
Austria have her face, Valdes Leal (a kinder thought) 
her face Would the little girls establish themselves? 
nc o them, a pale-faced horror, may stand in 
egwell Bay, the others shall embark with St. Ursula 
"stead of the informing friend I will have the Muse 
bawling into the reluctant ear of a court poet • the 
computer of distances should be flattered if I said his 

Szr**? " 0f ” f " r “luting 

steel f ace speaks more (|)an his coulc] not b 

° ing alone against Llsheimer’s “St. Lawrence” 
icrc tie statue of the Emperor, or is it Dionysos?— 
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smiles down upon the fearful instruments of the saint’s 
martyrdom), I feel that I can penetrate into the very 
recesses of the painted scenery. There is nowhere, is 
there, there , where one might not go—and what arrival? 
Before the immense classical pieces I am standing, 
where the Venetian sea is licking the marble steps; before 
the landscape called: ‘‘Landscape, River Scene, School 
of Patinir ’, where the water is like smoked glass and a 
man is sitting under a tree with an open book, recording 
perhaps the passage of the river serpent that is described 
in the catalogue: “a logwood raft in serpentine form.” 
The river too is serpent-like in its visible windings, and 
vanishes into a blue background of hills and valleys, 
very fascinating indeed, dear beckoning fair one, I 
should so like to follow you. 

I am filled with a delicious apprehension because of 
this nostalgia I have for painted scenery. Always in 
actual scenery there is the sadness of the time element 
that governs life; space and time must run together 
always to make an end of it. But, poised deliciously 
and, since we are so much in it, horrifyingly out of 
time, the painted scenery beckons; the painted sea, 
petrified within a moment, breaks distractingly for us; 
the queer animals, so unhumanly immortal (could 
anything be queerer than Arnolfino’s dog?), stare with 
superior eye; the golden calf, conveying in the flick of 
one disdainful hoof the strength and weakness of the 
Law, the book of Moses, all Leviticus, the rights of 
animals, the purpose of creation, leaps upon the air and 
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in stubborn essence of a golden calfishness remembers 
only to be very gay; the tree bends over a stream; a 
man rides with lance couched against a dark green 
dragon, the sea is crawling round the rocks, “a vision 
opens in a sky of gold and turquoise” (I quote the 
catalogue again). Here and there saints frown or are 
Pleasant; St. Francis dies; dog Lelaps guards reclinina 
Procns pierced by lover’s arrow; “Venus Cupid Folly 
and T,me”, met by fixed artist’s purpose, are forever 
joined; the Trinity receives Charles V; Christ in a 
ye ow and black striped coat is elegant and precise — 
go there, do this, 1 shall never die”; a woman is seated 
tull-tace on a throne “adorned with marine detail” • 
a yacht races in the solent; Cotman’s brown boats lie 

UR ab ° Ve the Sea ,ine 011 a buff beach; San Romano is 
r °iite ; Europa raped; beautiful Ganymede sprawls 
across Jove’s eagle (the bird has his head on back to 

beard ’ ^ ^ ^ Stan<Js “ with a slight 

Catalogues, as you see, have a language of their own 
terse and evocative: “S. John, centre, facing right’ 
rearing a avender-grey dress. Left: S. Francis, profile 
t, , . Lawrence, in grey, with rose orange collar 

and cuffs and hands joined, S. Cosmas, leaning forward 
m mulberry headdress and gown, and blue under-sleeves.’ 

md h Ma ^ r ’ L Iofl ^ e in Dominican habit 

" d , J r °" n -All seated full-lengtla „„ a 

ZT:::,, t hM * m of *• ^ 

8 b ’ A white goat standing profile right, 
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centre, behind her a kid”; “S. Jerome, in a scarlet 
cloak and hat and crimson gown, treating his lion’s 
paw . . . 

Canaletto’s Venice has a dangerous swift current to 
draw me through the picture glass, into the sheds behind 
the washing-troughs, the third-story windows, the black 
gondolas, the black shadow on the high church across 
the river, the river itself, to ride the current to the open 
sea. Boys run in shallow water on the Dutch coast; 
ships are anchored at a distance, or stand by close at hand 
in the pool beside the jetty, the sky is blue but the clouds 
are rolling up, they are light golden at a height but flying 
low, thunder grey above the nearer masts, so that here 
the sails are golden yellow against a heavy sky. Walscap- 
pelle paints a canvas of flowers, insects and strawberries, 
a glass bowl on a grey slab, a dark background. 

Chardin has a rich elegant little boy, sophisticated, 
lonely, a monster rather; he builds a card castle. Opie s 
“Boy” has soft brown hair, a proud child, sad too, and 
aloof, “Do not speak to me”. Le Nain’s children are 
poor; they say grace, the younger boy does not care at 
all, but the girl has already a suffering look and the 
mother is in despair. The children in his Portrait 
Group are hardier, the mother reconciled, the sisters 
phlegmatic, only the brother is not sure of himself. 
Manet’s child is blond, holds cherries, has a wide and 
happy mouth, a scarlet cap. There is delicious malice, 
no place for children here, in the Scuola di San Rocca, 

it is a scandal party. 
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“Weymouth Bay” is another canvas of painted 
scenery that has this strong swift current, and Poussin, 
in the strength of his romantic prospects, is especially 
dangerous (and if the spectator himself is not unwilling, 
what will happen?) 

Is this escape-into-the-frame a fine game for a hot 
afternoon, or is it not rather something that conceals 
itself beneath a frivolity? To be isolated for ever in 
some romantic and forlorn landscape, enchanted oneself 
and imprisoned “out of time”, beyond the necessities 
of human life, their humilities and importunities, without 
hope, without hope of return, without the aggravating 
possibility of some knight-errantry, how delicious, when 
one is in the mood, the contemplation of such a fate. 
A resigned captivity, luxurious tears that have no 
usual effect, to mar the complexion of grief, literature 
is full of such conceptions, from the fairy tale princess 
guarded by serpentine folds, coil upon coil, from height 
to lake-found depth of her emprisoning castle, to the 
conscious solitary, not silent upon the subject of his 
misfortunes. “Alone and yet alive, O sepulchre, My 
soul is still my body’s prisoner, Remote the peace that 
death alone can give, My doom to wait, my punishment 
to live, ’ and “Leave, ah, leave me to my sorrows, Here 
1 11 sit and fade away, Till I’m nothing but a shadow, And 
I lose this form of clay’’ and here, (with a note of 
superiority generally present but muted,) “ . . . where 
like a man beloved of God, Through paths that never 
woodman trod, How oft pursuing fancies holy, My 
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mournful way o’er flowering weeds I wound, Inspired 
beyond the guess of folly, By each rude shape and wild 
unconquerable sound.” There perhaps we have the 
mood in a nutshell: ‘‘God and the pleasures of solitude 
are special to the me.” 

But this afternoon I prefer the less protesting emotion 
of the silent Rapunzel, the desolate landscape, the painted 
forest, the peculiar sucking crawling green sea. And 
if I do not wish to be forever solitary but must have 
figures for my landscape more substantial than a tearful 
ghost, I will steal from Ingres his Roger and Angelica , from 
Daumier his Bathing Boys; for a reckless moment, the 
lovely Captain Orme ; for tears again, Orlando Muerto . 

It is however dangerous territory and the game 
something more than that. 

But if we are so out of tune with life that we must 
hate it and, failing ourselves to make the dear transition, 
wish friend and foe alike into the picture frame, let us 
at least remember, especially when we are in these 
galleries for pleasure, duty or convenience (they are 
well heated and lighted, warm in winter, not perhaps 
entirely so cool in summer as they might be, are easily 
reached, provided with places where food can be ob¬ 
tained, and catalogues that are not more than ten years 
out of date, and will, free of charge, relieve us of umbrella 
and of walking-stick), that every human being, and the 
whole of creation, is the raw material of art, and at its 
worst as such to be endured. The face you now so 
much detest, that vile half leg of mutton, that hateful 
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view above the ashpits, the malarial swamp, the bedroom 
in Camden Town, may each and all of them, and even 
all together at a choice, make a picture that will set the 
picture dealers by the ears, confound the critics (who 
are many of them permanently in the same quandary as 
Lars Porsena s troops—“and those behind cried: 
Forward, and those before cried: Back”), and ultimately 

perhaps form a bequest from some charitable donor to 
such a gallery as this, and this. 


And ii you are the sort of person who would rather 
not be found in any picture gallery whatever, take this 
uncomfortable thought to heart—you may be caught 
unawares, your pug face and adventurous violet tie 
noted and recorded, your shoes embalmed in a glance, 
your horrible hands and finger-nails, that crafty-sporting 
manner and too careful candour, even the broken tooth 
where tongue-tip lingers, snatched from you, stolen, 
never to be returned. You may get to Millbank 


yet. 

If this puts you all off picture galleries altogether, 
with their beckoning painted scenery, their whisking 
nuns and vanishing little girls, their space-computers 
and informing friends, say that you will see the Wallace 
Collection, the Victoria and Albert, the London, the 
Imperial War and the British museums, and specialize in 
( hina, carpets, seventeenth-century armour, the silk 
shirt worn by Charles I, relics of the Zeebrugge opera¬ 
tion, the Sopwith Camel that brought down Zeppelin 
L.£3> and mummies—art will dog you yet, her footfall, 
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the clutch of her hand, the innuendo of her insufferable 
laugh—(well, is it not beautifully arrogant?)—“I may 
want you.” Life creates at spate in variety. Art 
chooses. This and this, no; but this, yes. ”1 may want 
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BEFORE GOING TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

it is preferable to ask yourself what such a visit signifies. 
It would be better if all visits were preceded by such a 
catechism. But here I am only concerned with a 
projected visit to the Zoological Gardens. 

Such a displacement signifies, of course, that you are 
about to pay a visit to a lot of rather uncouth people 
( people”? are not the pelicans and the orangs very 
much people?). You have decided to drop in on a 
large and heterogeneous collection of creatures, not so 
< issimdar to yourself as all that-taking with you some 

S 'f n ° n 8 of food, as you would to an impoverished 
re Jtl ° n P er f |a ps: but to pay your respects to fellow- 
crcatuies who have to be kept under restraint (that is the 
major act), otherwise they would go for you, or at all 
events behave so eccentrically, and perhaps obnoxiously 

S l ° CaUSe ) our visit to l ,e far more adventurous than 
you would desire. For you certainly would not choose 

to drop in on this particular crowd if you were not sure 
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that they were safely behind bars—like convicts or like 
lunatics. 

The animal world, of course, does not begin at the 
turnstiles of the Zoo. It begins right here, wherever 
this book is held in an ape-like and prehensile hand: it 
commences at your own doorstep. 

We live under the shadow of a gigantic question 
mark.—Who are we? Where do we come from? 
Whither are we bound V 1 So begins the H. G. Wells 
of America, in his Story of Mankind. And as a prelude 
to a visit to the Zoo some such simple formula is to be 
recommended. Before setting out for Regent’s Park 
you should remind yourself that you belong to the great 
family of anthropoids. That will put you in the right 
mood. Alphabetically-minded, number-conscious, “look¬ 
ing before and after”, prone to mystical experience, 
you cannot rationally deny a close racial kinship (a 
Blutsgcfuhl that takes with it certain definite obligations) 
to that beachcombing and slothful personage known as 
“Bobo” or “Jackie”, in cages i and 4 of the Chimp 
House. You should, in a word, repair to the Zoo with 
a definite partipris. You should seek to become con- 

• 

scious of your simian blood. You should go there 
en singe. This will put all the other animals in a correct 
perspective, as regards yourself. And you should never 
lose sight of the fact that your chief claim to distinction is 
that you do not have to be kept in a cage. 
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When I set out to “cover” the Zoo, for this most 

timely publication, 1 first paid a visit to Mr. Julian 

Huxley, the Secretary of the Zoological Society. Passing 

through a small but attractive library, I found myself 

in the Secretary’s office. Over the mantelpiece hung 

a portrait of the great Huxley, Mr. Huxley’s grandfather 

(the bulldog of Darwin”): and I was at once struck by 

the likeness between Mr. Julian and l'ancetre. Making 

allowance for the difference in age, here, in every 

feature, was the evidence for a valuable continuity. 

Even the eyebrows are the same. Our pampered 

captives—red in tooth and claw but reduced to an 

enforced pacifism—were in the hands of a man who had, 

as it were, visibly inherited the great interests of a 

pioneer of zoological research. This was so clearly a 

case of a round peg in a round hole that I rejoiced: for, 

in our ramshackle system, it is not often that as much 
can be said. 

I asked Mr. Huxley only a few trite questions. Did 
tbe lion and the leopard languish in captivity, making 
due allowance for the pros and cons; for having relays 

•°[ to P side of beef brought to him at regular hours, in 

place of the anxiety entailed in a perpetual hunt for 
iresh meat? 

Very naturally, it is not the prime concern of a man 

° sclence whether the objects of his high study relish 
the conditions that alone make research possible, 

) more than it is the surgeon’s main concern whether 
he inflicts discomfort or no. But Mr. Huxley was 
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able to assure me that, seeing the part that food plays 
in the animal world, a sumptuous and automatic supply 
of their favourite nourishment carried considerable 
weight with even the most restless and romantic 
quadruped. 


Later on, and by another authority, I was informed 
that the Whipsnade monkeys often get outside their 
enclosure. But they never go far: they know where the 
food is to be had, and that consideration is paramount— 
liberty, apparently, counting for very little. 

If you confined a member of the Club des Cent (a 
French “Food and Wine” association) in a well- 
managed but unspacious hotel, and supplied him at 
stated intervals with a menu prepared by M. Boulestin, 
he would in all likelihood not grieve overmuch. It is 
the same with a lion or an alligator. The beatific 
smiles on the faces of the latter is sufficient testimony. 
Nothing more smug than a captive alligator is to be 
encountered anywhere. The great open spaces are, to 
some extent, a romantic simian notion of ours. Just as 
a hyena, or a seal, can get on quite well without Com¬ 
munism or Fascism, so those animals can dispense with 
the romantic scenery of the desert or the polar sea, and 
adapt themselves quite comfortably to Regent’s Park. 

Class is a further factor, perhaps, in this obscure 
subject. Pierre Loti did not write for the pecheurs 
d'lslande , but for the dreamy children of their middle- 
class bosses. And the relative popularity of the Dole 
suggests that many people would tolerate an out-of-work 
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zoo, even if the Government grant was on the stingy 

side. The vicinity of the Labour Exchanges, with the 

bored but unrebellious groups at the street corners, 

brings this home to one with great force. It is against 

all my strongest instincts that I am arguing here. For 

my appetite for freedom is inordinate. “I was born 

free: yet everywhere I am in chains!” Jean Jacques 

himself could not sigh after the untrammelled advantages 

of the bird on the bough more than I do. Yet I recognize 

that the bird might he extremely surprised if it knew 

that I had longed to change places with it. And one of 

the Zoo lions might be exceedingly indignant—I am 

quite aware of that—if I “liberated” hinCand turned 

urn loose in the Libyan desert. A plebiscite of lions 

would probably show a 90 per cent majority for 
Regent’s Park. 

My next step, having paid my respects to the Governor 

of the Zoo, was to move across the road and see Mr. 

Cess Smith, the head of all the mammals—and I believe 

•dso of the birds. The reptiles he has nothing to do 

wth, but, typical of our English ways, his office is in 

the Reptile House; and when you meet him and begin 

tJ m 8 *tbout snakes, he has to explain that he knows 
nothing about snakes. 

Mr Cess Smith was not at home, his outer door was 
ocked. I looked round, thinking I might inquire of a 
Keeper where Mr. Cess Smith could be found. It was 
tun that I remarked that keepers were nothing like so 
numerous and ubiquitous in the London Zoo as are 
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nurses in a nursing-home, or keepers, I suppose, in an 
asylum. Subsequently I learnt that at eleven-thirty the 
keepers are all changing their clothes and that was why 
at that particular moment there were none to be seen. 

At length I observed a man introducing himself with 
a key into the gated precincts, marked Private, at the 
side of the Lion House. A keeper, thought I! I hailed him. 
He turned out not to be a pukka keeper, but a scrivener: 
He wrote all the labels on the cages—a whole-time job, 

I assume. He very courteously undertook to locate 
Mr. Cess Smith for me. 

We started out, talking lions and tigers fifty-nine to 
the dozen; and at last he indicated two figures in the 
neighbourhood of the tunnel beyond the Aquarium. 
We went up to them but they were so deep in consulta¬ 
tion that at first our presence was not remarked. 

“It will be a proper showdown!” barked the bigger of 
the two. “You see if it’s not.” 

However, the scrivener coughed. Both these gentle¬ 
men dropped their bone of contention (though I will 
say that Mr. Cess Smith, who is of the strong and silent 
sort, had been holding his end of it in comparative 
silence) and looked at us in astonishment. I may be 
wrong, but had they been aware that a satirist was at 
their elbow they must have felt a twinge of misgiving, 
seeing the delicate nature of the subject of their 
talk. 

At first I could not make head or tail of it. It con¬ 
cerned the highly developed and heroically sustained 
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reticence of the keepers. Surely an admirable trait in a 
keeper! 

But it was, I could see, a very sore point indeed with 
the one who was not Mr. Cess Smith. A burly and 

loquacious person, when not aroused—as at present_ 

he must have been a lovable man. He took one’s 
mind back to the county town on market-day: but he 
owned more than his share of “British sturdiness”.— 
When he learnt that I was proposing to write about the 
animals, he gave me a hard look, I thought. 

“There’ll be trouble—you see—on Saturday!” he 
repeated, for my benefit (and I felt that if I did not 
watch my step I might come in for a spot of bother 
too in this game preserve). He was referring to some 
meeting of a committee of newspapermen. It was to 
take place two days hence. An ex-newspaperman 
himself, he was at present an F.Z.S. As an ex-newshawk 
what he liked better than life itself was news, of course. 
And it was news that was withheld from him—or so he 
believed—by the keepers of the Zoological Gardens. 

11c hinted darkly that neivs was precisely what the reticent 
* C l K r ' S ll * <cd to °: anc I> oddly enough, for the very same 

reason that newspapermen like it. 

But why,” I politely inquired, “should the keeper 
not tell you if the two puma cubs are doing well?” 

™>"' f ^ lc ex-man-of-news laughed bitterly. 

i)', because all the keepers here, the whole lot of 
them, are journalists!” 

I raised my eyebrows. 
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* ‘Indeed,” I said. “How disgusting! I mean—this 
is not Fleet Street, is it? There’s a time and a place for 
everything.” 

“You’re right,” said he. 

Meanwhile I made a mental note (I may add at once 
quite unnecessarily) to make it perfectly clear, from the 
word go, in my interviews with keepers that news-value 
was a thing I abhorred and shunned. I could see how, 
once you became news-value-conscious, and formed the 
habit of dogged reticence, almost anything about a Great 
Crested Grebe or the most commonplace tortoise might 
come to appear a potential gold-mine. I quite expected 
that I might meet with a pretence of the densest 
ignorance regarding all the animals in their charge, 
on the part of the keepers. I even thought that they 
might hide some animals altogether, if they seemed to 
contain a news-value beyond the average. I was prepared 
in fact to find this article much more difficult to write 
than it has been; and was quite reconciled to having to 
fall back on such old stand-bys as the Chimps Tea- 
party and the sea-lions at feeding-time. 

Our militant ex-newshawk was very good company. 
He imparted in a few minutes much information about 
the animals. But, true to form, it was of so Rabelaisian 
a nature that no use whatever could be made of it, even 
in the pages of the New Yorker . 

I accompanied Mr. Cess Smith to the Reptile House: 
he unlocked the side-door and engaged in the stone 
stairway that led up to his office. 
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Rather close quarters,” I remarked. ‘‘Does a 
stray adder ever find its way up to your office?” 

As a matter of fact,” he answered, pointing to an 
open door, half-way up the stairs, “1 did find a crocodile 
coming out of there the other morning. ’ ’ But he added 
that this was unusual. Mr. Cess Smith sat down at his 
desk, and I immediately broached the subject of the 
mongoose, and the pig-family in general. The Bataks 
of Sumatra, if they wish to take a particularly solemn 
oath, take it on a pig. 1, if I were a savage, would 
probably ratify an oath upon the mongoose. “Bv 
mongoose!” I should vociferate. 

The reason for my great interest in the mongoose is 
this. If you introduce a mongoose, on a summer’s 

da y> lnto a g ,acie of th e New Forest (I have always been 
told) every snake within sight decamps at top speed, 
Hissing with terror. 

to my simian Elutsgejuhl , I am solidaire against 
t ie serpent brood, the arch-enemy of our kind. No 

arboreal ape in its home jungle could dislike the snake 

moic than I do. So 1 have always intended, when 1 

'lent to the Zoo, to pay my homage to the mongoose, 

who Kills the snake at sight, but have never been able 
to find its cage. 

I was unable to make Mr. Cess Smith share in my 
simian Blutsgefuhl. He seemed to dislike monkeys. 

tried in vain to stir him up against the snakes down¬ 
stairs. I told him that the Romans revered the pig; but 
it eft him cold. He seemed to like snakes all right: 
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but it was at this point that I discovered that he had 
nothing to do with the reptiles in spite of the part of the 
Zoo where his office was situated, and consequently was 
not the man to talk to about the pig, at least not in this 
connection.—I went down afterwards into the Reptile 
House and told the fellow there that I would like to let 
a few mongooses loose in his glass-boxes. He shuddered. 

The curator of the mammals told me one interesting 
thing, though, about the snakes. He said they were apt 
to eat each other by accident. This is how it happens. 
If you give a couple of pythons, or boa-constrictors, a 
pigeon each to eat, they set to work. Their jaws 
fix themselves into the pigeon, and the mechanism func¬ 
tions inwards. That is to say, once they’ve started they 
have to go on until they’ve swallowed it. But one is 
apt to eat faster than the other. Being younger, perhaps, 
the mills of its teeth grind quicker. Having swallowed 
its pigeon, it notices the pigeon in the mouth of the 
other snake. It goes over and gets its teeth into the 
part of the bird that is protruding from its companion’s 
mouth. But then comes into play the fatality of this 
one-way dental mechanism. Both snakes are now com¬ 
mitted to go on eating until their mouths have evacuated 
inwards what is obstructing them. What happens next 
is that one snake being smaller than the other, it follows 
the pigeon down the other’s throat. In this way, when 
the keeper returns he finds one snake instead of two, 
though it has been an involuntary act of cannibalism 
on the part of the larger reptile. 
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Having drawn a blank as regards the mongoose, I 

took up another subject of discussion with Mr. Cess 

Smith-he will be familiar to you on the microphone: 

in the flesh he is a quiet and pleasant man with the eyes 

of the late Mr. Cunninghame Graham, and a manner 

appropriate to the tropics. I felt with him that i was 

sitting upon the veranda of a colonial bungalow, in a 

story of Mr. Maugham’s-though I knew that outside 

the London herds were drifting past the animals’ cages 

and trying to compel their females to see the joke of the 
more obviously human apes. 

If I may be allowed to touch on my own private tastes, 
on y men interest me really—certain men. The big 
man-eating cats bore me just as much as the domestic 
pussy (except for their lovely shapes). I possess no 
power-complex that is satisfied by the spectacle of the 
great ruthless” jaws of the king of the forest, bellowing 
defiance. I do not see myself in the all-in muscularity 

° the monster P)' thons - Only in the brown and intelli¬ 
gent eyes of the gibbon or the chimp, lying on his side 

m the sun, do I detect the raw material of the Platonic 
dialogues, or Shakespeare’s plays, and I am correspond- 
mg y impressed. No embryonic Blond Beast would I 
cross the Zoo to see-and there are only 34 acres of it 
a humble acreage to set aside for one of the most 
significant of London’s “amusements”. But then it is 
only regarded as a raree-show, an annexe of Hampstead 

eath full of freaks, on a par with the Fat Lady, at 

1 1 cham Lair, and the man with toes for fingers: which 
\ ( 
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is typical of England. Shakespeare’s rivals were not 
other dramatists, but the neighbouring bear-gardens, 
where the crowd got the coarse drama that it best 
understood. The London Zoo, as used by the London 
Public, is a shadow of the Tudor bear-gardens. That is 
perhaps why the portrait of Thomas Huxley brought 
me a certain human comfort when I saw it over the 
mantelpiece in the secretary’s office, and gazed at his 
grandson sitting in the secretary’s chair. 

But I could not discuss with Mr. Huxley the question 

that was uppermost in my mind: for the sinister doctrine 

of the Survival of the Fittest, and of the Struggle for 

Existence, must be enthroned in his biological make-up. 

My interests lie in what is the diametrically opposite 
direction. 

Since, then, only technically tame animals interest 
me, not wild ones at all—only rational, not functional, 
machines—I sifted, with Mr. Cess Smith, the possibilities 
of civilizing the animal creation. Which of the mammals 
under his charge could he turn into a Socrates or a 
Raphael, or into the dutiful disciple or servant of same, 
or into anything but what it was? There were none, it 
turned out: absolutely none. Except for the dog, no 
animal could be depended upon to observe the Contrat 
Social , or the rules of polite behaviour. You could 
enter into no treaty, nor expect any good faith, from 
anything inside the Zoo. I w r as obliged to reflect that it 
was much the same outside it. Which of course was 
the substance of Swift’s major parable. All the 
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best things about zoological ethics are to be found in 
Swift. 

Mr. Cess Smith would not hear of monkeys, outside 
a cage. He told me that he always begged people who 
proposed to take up with a monkey in place of a doer 
not to do so. In the end the monkey always gave you a 
nasty bite.—There are exceptions among men, some 
you can live with for ever and there is no biting- it is 

those exceptions which confer upon us our reputation 

for humanity”, and sapientia, just as it happens with 

our collective reputation for intelligence, which rests 

upon the endowments of a minute minority. But there 

are no exceptions—according to Mr. Cess Smith— 

among our cousins in the monkey-house. None ever 

becomes so much an individual as never to relapse into 
automata. 

All these ‘‘dumb animals” are majority-minded, so 

to speak. As men, our majorities let us down; they 

are still on the simian plane. But with the original 

simians, there is nothing but Majority. Such is the 
official opinion. 

What has this got to do with a visit to the Zoo? you 
may inquire. Everything of course. l or upwards from 
he mere smudges-that are a cloudy mouth and a dim 
>elly—°r the mere two-dimensional shadows of the 
Aquarium, to the splenetic hut very complicated 
gorilla named “Moina”, the purpose of this collection 

' S \° dlS l’ la y to the best advantage the rungs of the 
evolutionary ladder. There is no other purpose worth 
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mentioning, unless you are an artist. And no Zoo would 
be run for artists. 

Man is not homogeneous, as are camels, wolves, and 
horses. Some races approach to this. There are snake 
races, and races of oxen-like men. But Man in general 
is not homogeneous. Most of my time with Mr. Cess 
Smith was spent in labouring this point. Were there 
any cases of bears, jaguars, baboons, or wolves who had 
become as amenable to rational teachings—not rotarian, 
like the “Scottie”, but as guaranteed not to break down 
and attempt murder—as say the London Policeman or 
British Cabinet Minister? (You will understand that 
I am not suggesting that a Cabinet Minister is incapable 
of mass-murder: I am using these images to communi¬ 
cate my general meaning, no more.) There are none. 

I have this from the horse’s mouth. Cages could in no 
instance be dispensed with. One day you might be as 
safe as houses. The next you’d get bitten, kicked, or 
clawed. 


Next I addressed myself to the keepers, still pursuing 
my inquiry as to whether the cages could be dispensed 
with. Mr. Millman, who keeps the elephants, assured 
me I should be attacked if I entered the stall where two 
of his elephants stood, because I was a stranger, and not 
in uniform. They were not “bad” elephants, however. 
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For these great somnolent mammoths a cage is essential, 
as much as for the mongoose—to which I paid my 
enthusiastic respects. Various breeds of this invaluable 
animal may be found behind the Insect House. (After the 
Berlin Zoo, the latter isadisgrace, I may remark in passing.) 

Have you a limp? If so, when you go to the Zoo, 
steer clear of all elephants. They have a complex about 
limps. No man with a limp is safe near an elephant. 
On the other hand, an elephant will avoid stepping 
upon a sparrow: and Mr. Millman told me that on one 
occasion when he was attacked by a young bull elephant, 
a friendly animal who knew him moved forward and 
broke the charge. The elephant seems the nearest of all 
mammals to the highest type of men, but he never quite 

reaches the perfection of ourmosttrustworthyspecimens. 

If even with elephants all but ma/iours and keepers must 
beware, Mr. Smith, who keeps Moina, the gorilla, has 
himself only looked upon Moina through iron-bars for 
many a month past. No more than any visitor to the 
Zoo would he allow himself to dispense with the 
massive caging provided, when parleying with this 
murderous black female. Probably if he were so 
imprudent as to get his eyes torn out, he would be 
thanked as little for his pains as we thank the “Tommie” 
after the wars are over. However this may be, Mr. 
Smith is not putting it to the test. 

Again, Moina is a female. (And wherever you go 
among the keepers in the Zoo you find that unpopular 
as many of these captive males of the various species are 
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with them, the females are even more so.) The late 
“Mok”, now, was a different matter: Keeper Smith 
could get on with Mok—as much as it is possible to 
get on with a fellow twice your size, who has been dumb 
from birth, and who is always trying to pull your braces 
off, de-bag you, poke his fingers in your ears, and run off 
with your shoe-laces. Uneasy relations, but stabilized 
by the fact that only through the agency of his keeper 
could the uninterrupted supply of hothouse grapes and 
cups of China tea reach Mok’s hungry black lips. 

Skin-deep as this friendly understanding was, and 
nothing to boast about in the annals of personal devotion 
—for Mr. Smith and Mok were no Damon and Pythias— 
nevertheless the ill-conditioned female of the species, 
Moina, objected. The green-eyed monster, jealousy, 
put in its appearance in the concrete bungalow where 
Mok, Moina, and Mr. Smith spent their days. 

Often Moina would growl, by way of expressing her 
displeasure, or hunch her shoulders, after the cave-man 
fashion. And Mr. Smith knew that it was time to leave. 

Whereas Mok would allow Mr. Smith to pick a grape 
off the bunch he was sampling, if he attempted the same 
thing with Moina there would be the devil to pay: 
so far less civilized are the females than the males even 
among caged animals. Then Mok would dispatch his 
grapes one at a time, in a gentlemanly manner: whereas 
Moina stuffs the whole bunch into her mouth at once. 
Sex will tell!—I walked round and had a good look at 
Moina after this talk with her keeper. She is black and 
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very like a big negro. It is like having a big and very 
dangerous negro locked up there in a cage. She gave a 
few calm sideways looks, of some severity, at the crowd. 
She is not without a rugged charm of her own: but I 
do not think she likes Man. 

To all these apes their keepers are, in the first place, 
merely apes oi a somewhat different variety—rather 
grotesquely rigged out in clothes. Do they respect 
the superior intelligence of these other apes who hold 
them in captivity? Apparently not. They tolerate 
them, since they supply them with expensive food. 
But between apes and men there seems to be no tender 
relationship, such as exists between dog and man. 
Naturally, as far as the big cats are concerned, from the 
tiger to the civet cat, nothing but contempt and in¬ 
difference is experienced. As to the lions, they are all 
exiled kings—too proud, or too stupid, even to fret 
much. They just stare grandly and blankly out over 
the heads of the perspiring herds to whom they are 
offered in spectacle. 

The subject of the terms upon which they live with 
their fellow simians in their capacity of warder and 
prisoner is a delicate one with the keepers. I found 
that it made them uncomfortable when I broached it. 

“I suppose they regard you as a sort of ape,” I began 
once or twice, but saw that I was not understood. It 
was difficult for them to realize that I was speaking as 
one ape to another. I had not time to make this clear; 
and the transcendental streak is absent from the make-up 
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of the Briton. One does not have to hum and ha so 
much with a Frenchman or a Russian. 

In the first cage, at the western extremity of the 
Chimp-house, is “Jimmie”. In cage two is “Bobo”, 
and in cage three is “Koko”. I thought it was Bobo 
that was the squirter. But Keeper Brown told me it 
was Koko. At all events, the squirter is my favourite 
chimp. He puts his mouth into the water of his trough 
sometimes, sucks up a half-pint or so, and squirts it in 
a powerful jet at the faces of our fellows outside, on a 
busy day. This resourceful cynic—even if he does 
cover with water several of the females of our species— 
receives a great deal of applause. For we all love a 
cynic. We are all at heart squirters! 

When with Keeper Brown I went up to the cage of the 
albino monkey (about nine cages down from “Jimmie”) 
he approached us shading his eyes against the sun, had a 
good look, about-turned, and with his hind-legs in his 
drinking-trough discharged towards us a few ragged 
volleys of dirty water. Mr. Brown and I looked at 
each other with wry but understanding smiles. We 
deprecated the particular choice he had made, among the 
ranks of homo sapiens y to demonstrate against; but we 
appreciated the impulse. 

Except for the Aquarium, our Zoological Gardens, 
34 acres all told, as I have said, is depressing and poky: 
Victorian in its appointments, unadapted to large modern 
crowds, it is no advertisement to the richest country 
in the world, with the vast colonial reservoirs of insect 
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and animal life to draw upon. But I suppose it is argued 
that being so rich we do not need to advertise. 

I he keepers, I should perhaps have said, hid nothing 
from me. They still have far to go before News becomes 
to them the be-all and end-all of existence, that is all 
I can say. On approaching them, I began with a passion¬ 
ate disclaimer of any interest at all in news. I protested 
that I had a natural abhorrence for news —that it meant 
nothing more to me than that (and I snapped my fingers, 
to dismiss News and all its works to the limbo where it 
belonged). They looked at me with ill-concealed 
amazement, however.—I am positive that they scarcely 
know what News means! 

I should divide the Zoo myself into four or five 
departments. In one’s mind, I mean, it might be so 
divided, (i) The Apes. (2) The leading mammals. 

(3) Secondary mammals—the minor cats, the less 
important bears, less outstanding ruminants, and inferior 
rodents: in fine all those of our own mammalian kind 
that do not detain us for long, but merit a casual glance, 
conjuring up one of the less striking things that might 
have happened to us, if we hadn’t been human. 

(4) Lastly, those creatures that are to be looked at, 
as we look at orchids or at sunsets. 

The Birds, according to this classification, would be 
distributed through 2, 3 and 4. 

The Pelican Enclosure is an obvious case of a 
caricature, in an alien medium, of Man. The Zoo is 
not very rich in comedy I am bound to say—except 
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outside the cages. Personally I found the lawn of the 
Members Enclosure the funniest thing in the Zoo, if it 
is “guys” you are looking for. The Pelican Enclosure, 
in a severe and classic way, is certainly comic. But the 
material of comedy is lacking in the Zoological Gardens— 
until you reach the precinct reserved for the F.Z.S.s. 
That’s good stuff. But then you don’t have to go to the 
Zoo to obtain it. 

The Zoo camels, to take a concrete example, are 
remarkably flat and uncomic. And yet the camel, in his 
natural surroundings, is a genuinely comic animal. 
There is, of course, Monkey Hill (or the Monkey Hill that 
was). But when a baboon has turned round and shown 
you its back-view once or twice, it ceases to amuse. 
Its comic appeal is limited. 

The crowds laugh a great deal at lots of things. But 
there is nothing funny about the inside of the mouth of 
a rhinoceros—the inside of all mouths are much the 
same; nor the oscillations of a parrot. To the Anglo- 
Saxon mind the grimacing of the Frenchman has always 
seemed irresistibly funny. But unless you respond to 
that, you will not splutter at the play of the facial 
muscles of the chimpanzee.—No, the Zoo is a poor 
place to send a satirist. 

On the other hand, if the Zoo is no place for the 
satirist, it is a paradise for the artist. Into my Class 
Four (see above) enters nearly the whole of the 
Aquarium. For the beauty of the Disc Fish you have to 
go to the aqueous element. The Striped Chanchito 
belongs to the same world as the Toucan. The Neon 
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Fish is the smallest and most exquisite of all: and like all 
the most beautiful things, it comes from South America. 

There is no end to the visual riches of the Zoo 

Aquarium. There is the Golden Coral Fish, which is 
like a small animated bon-bon. 

The Loggerhead Turtle, in its quieter and larger way, 
is a great beauty too: for the problems of scale are ver^ 
nicely observed and met in nature; and if the Golden 
Coral Fish were the same size as these big turtles it 
would be too sweet in hue.—The Sea Horses are 
floating Chessmen in a come de fies. And if you admit 
the grotesque into your beauty-chorus, you can go to the 
spider-crab, and he will show you his bunches of dark 
legs inside the shallow cup of his shell. 

The Rlackfaced Spider-monkey—to go back to the 
simians—is a miniature monkey; but so small as to 
obtain admission into the Beauty class (for scale enters 
into all things here). From him you hurry past the 
statuesque lions and tigers to the humming-bird, his 
opposite number in the bird world. 


Humming-bird No. i was not humming the other 
day. But there, in its bright, small compartment of 
space, with its small plant standing for a tree, and its 
test-tube of milky nectar fixed to a stem, it presented 
something like a theorem of Function, beautifully 
ordered between the bottle and the winged beak. 

The Sulphur-breasted Toucan is the best of the 
Toucans, but all Toucans are lovely. The Rhinoceros 
1 ornbill, with its double beak-a sham beak on top 
of the real one—is a delightful joke of nature’s. All 
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nature’s most exquisite jokes have been perpetrated 
among the birds and fishes. 

Sometimes with animals in combination nature gets 
some very striking effects. I saw a frieze composed of 
Rhinoceros Iguana in the Reptile House—four animals 
aslant, imposed one on the other—which was a triumph 
of arrangement. And of course in the vegetable 
kingdom nature definitely goes in for Kultur Bolshevismus, 
without any restraint at all. 

Is this perhaps an evil chaos? However that may be, 
when I am among the Toucans, or in the Aquarium, the 
shapes and colours of the wonderful inventions beneath 
my eyes make me think that nature would be far more 
indulgent and understanding than the Anglo-Saxon 
Public, where the artist is concerned. I do not mean to 
say that everything nature does is right. Often it is 
monstrous, or in very bad taste, I know. But she has 
the right idea, in the matter of forms and colours; 
and she is after all our mother, and we owe her some 
respect. The same great British Public that is so shocked 
at any manifestation of inventive life in the pictorial 
arts, should, to be consistent, snort a little bit as it 
plods round the Zoo Aquarium, and perhaps write to the 
papers about the monstrosities that nature has per¬ 
manently on exhibition there. Yet I did not hear a 
single snort before even the most super-realist of the 
fishes. Nature may steal a horse but Man may not even 
look over the fence. For in its heart the Public under¬ 
stands that man is only a monkey. What it should 
perhaps reflect is that nature is quite likely simian too. 
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THE BRITISH ARE NOTORIOUSLY A NATION OF 

sportsmen, which is to say that they are never so happy 
as when watching somebody else performing sportingly 
—that is, in a manner that can be betted about and/or 
shouted at, and afterwards debated, with or without 
oaths, jn saloon-bars and places where they chin. If it 
is true, as the mildewed adage insists, that the looker-on 
sees most of the game, the Englishman’s knowledge of 
all sports should be encyclopaedic; and that applies 
particularly to the average Londoner. 

As a looker-on the latter has no superior in Europe, 
although as a practising sportsman he is not normally 
in the first flight. This is attributable to a variety of 
causes, including impecuniosity, self-consciousness, lack 
o leisure and fallen arches; but the chief reason, no 
doubt, is that whereas only twenty-two persons can take 
part in, say, a game of football, forty-five thousand 
can watch it. Divers astute business men having 
grasped this simple fact, facilities for sport-watching 
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in and around London are nowadays so numerous that it 
would take an exceptionally active man, working 
eighteen hours a day for seven days a week, about a 
year to sample the lot. 

Probably the sport that appeals most powerfully to 
the Londoner is horse-racing, which goes on all the year 
round in one form or another, affords congenial employ¬ 
ment to a large number of people, is said to improve 
the breed of horses, and can be wagered about to almost 
any extent. Although comparatively few Londoners 
have ever bestridden a horse, while the majority cannot 
distinguish a wither from a fetlock without a quick 
glance at the handbook, it is a very rare citizen who has 
never attended a race-meeting, and an even rarer one— 
practically a museum-piece, in fact—who has never had 
a bet. 

From the persistent racegoer’s point of view, London 
is ideally situated, ringed about as it is by racecourses 
of all sorts, ranging from the slightly superior Ascot 
(dinner-with-the-blinds-up) to the more matey Alexan¬ 
dra Park (high tea). Thus, the Londoner must be very 
hard to please who cannot find, within an easy day- 
excursion of his home, the kind of atmosphere in which 
he prefers to do his punting—as the rash act of handing 
money to a bookmaker is technically termed. 

To those queer souls who do not punt, one race¬ 
meeting resembles another as closely as two sardines 
from the same tin. Nor—apart from the crowd itself, 
which well repays inspection—is there much about 
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them to stir the blood and make the pulse beat faster. 

It is true that the close observer will now and again 

remark a bevy of under-nourished-looking horses, each 

surmounted by a jockey dressed in most of the primary 

colours emerging suddenly from nowhere and canterina 

elegantly to the starting-post in order to rush violently 

away from it; and this, while it lasts (which is not Iona) 

>s admittedly an eye-compelling and often thrilling 
sight. 

Unfortunately, it occurs only at half-hourly intervals, 
so that there remain large arid portions of the afternoon 
•o be filled in somehow. The said intervals, of course 
are provided for the benefit of the punter; and for him 
'ey are all too short. For by the time he has consulted 
,! S " 10rnin g paper, his book of form, his racing-edition 
m . h ° r0SC °P e - sund T casual acquaintances and his own 

judgment, he has barely time to have a quick one before 
making his final decision and confiding his hard-earned 
specie to the bookmaker of his heart. 

Happily for those Londoners who have their living 

° 6arn ’ U ! S " 0t necessal 7 to haunt racecourses in order 

enjoy a daily flutter. One can punt just as easily and 
- greater comfort, by the fireside, with the help’of a 
ncvv,p ... and one of those two major discoveries of the 

Should t P an , J thC b ° 0kmaker ’ s “. But 
whe f >C / emembCred > in ,his connection, that 

proper P f ^ ^ Warded to the 

Proper quarter by the Postmaster-General, bets en¬ 
trusted to men in the street are an offence against the 
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State. Nobody—except, perhaps, the State, though 
even that is doubtful—knows why this is so; but so it is. 

The high spot of the London punter’s year is, naturally, 
the Derby. On the day of this event (which, frankly, 
is just another horse-race; so much so, in fact, that if 
it were run under an assumed name hardly anybody 
would recognize it) the commercial life of the metropolis 
is almost at a standstill. Just as port is regarded by so 
many teetotallers as a non-intoxicant, so a bet on the 
Derby is considered a social duty rather than an act of 
gambling; and the names of the animals concerned are 
far better known to the general public than those of the 
members of the Cabinet. 

The amount of money that changes hands every year 
over the Derby cannot be exactly computed, but it 
would probably suffice to halve the National Debt and 
found a luxurious Home Of Rest For The Dependents 
Of Indigent Punters. And that, for our present purposes, 
is all that need be said about horse-racing—though it 
might be added, as a not insignificant detail, that not 
many large-scale bookmakers sink to selling matches in 
the gutter. 

Racing’s chief rival for the affections and spare cash 
of the Londoner is football, as played professionally and 
only with the feet. In the opinion of many otherwise sane 
critics, Rugby football is far more watchable than the 
Association variety; but the former is not much looked- 
on at by the Londoner, possibly because it offers little 
encouragement to the gambling instinct. 
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To some people it is an awe-inspiring thought that 

fifty thousand adults, of all ages from nineteen to 

ninety, will cheerfully foregather, often in circumstances 

of considerable discomfort, to watch twenty-two 

nude-kneed, gaily-shirted experts kicking a ball about 

That this spectacle has some peculiar allure, however 

is evident from the fact that during the winter months 

no reputable newspaper dare appear without at least 

one photograph (on Back Page) of a footballer’s knees 
in mid-air. 

Like the successful bullfighter, the professional 

footballer is a hero to the masses. His portrait, in 

rather more than natural colours, embellishes cigarette- 

cards (for brief resume of career, see back); a mishap 

to his big toe sends half London into mourning; and 

his autograph is sought by adolescents as eagerl/’as are 

contributions from his pen-for his literary style is 

unexpectedly accomplished, as a rule—by the editors 
Ot evening journals. 

Unlike bullfighters, however—but like sets of fire 
■rons or pounds of the best lard-footballers can be 
openly bought and sold, at prices ranging from a few 
modest hundreds to several impressive thousands, 
nvate collectors, for various reasons, are not encour- 

dul TT?’ bUt " n0, ' lin§ t0 dctCT 3 ^ball 

lf 11 ,cels so disposed, from selling its entire 
stock ol players and laying in a completely fresh set 

ns is not often done, on account of the book-keeping 
Ved ; enough buying and selling goes on to make 
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life pretty confusing for the outstanding performer, 
who is liable to find himself playing for seven different 
clubs in the course of as many weeks. 

The resultant uncertainty as to the composition of 
his favourite team on any given date, and the knowledge 
that the adored centre-forward of to-day may be the 
abhorred foeman of to-morrow, make no difference 
to the London football-fan. It is to the team as a whole 
that he gives his allegiance, though he reserves the right 
to criticize it, preferably at the top of his voice, when¬ 
ever he sees fit. What the average Londoner does not 
know about professional football, and the personal 
habits, private lives and favourite breakfast-foods of those 
who play it for his diversion, could be inscribed with 
a whitewash-brush on the back of a penny stamp; and 
it is his ingenuous habit, when watching the Naked- 
Knees cavorting in the arena, to shower highly audible 
advice upon one and all, and to take it as a personal 
insult if they neglect to follow it. 

The invention of the Football Pool, an ingenious 
but complicated parlour-game in which it is possible 
(though not probable) to win a few thousand pounds on 
an initial outlay of sixpence, has further stimulated the 
Londoner’s interest in this noble sport and has placed 
the football-fan on what one might call a punting-level with 
the racegoer. It is to the Football Pool that many author¬ 
ities attribute the recent rise in the price of news-print, 
the world-shortage of sixpenny postal-orders, and the in- 
creasingsusceptibility of postmen to curvature of the spine. 
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The difference between football and cricket from the 

watcher’s viewpoint is best illustrated by the fact that 

° lowers of the latter game could never be described 

as fans”; for cricket-watchers, “disciples” is the only 

suitable word. The Londoner Matches cricket in 

much the same M ay that he watches the attempts of other 

nations to embroil him in a European war-politely 

good-humouredly, and for the most part silently. 

Like the Crown Jewels, professional cricketers are 

not for sale; moreover, they play with covered knees. 

is doubtless for these reasons that they last longer 

t an footballers, although it takes anything from three 

ays to a Meek to play an important cricket-match 

Notwithstanding the efforts of certain rather liverish 

writers to prove that cricket is a childish, outmoded 

ridiculous, boring and altogether pointless pastime 

or grown men, the Londoner still watches it in large 

numb er whenever he can get away from the office; 

and h,s knowledge of the finer points of the game would 
do credit to an umpire. 

The technique of the cricket-disciple differs notably 
tiat of the football-fan. Whereas the latter 
shouts the former mutters. Very rarely, when carried 

■ ' ,’ y cmot,on > hc may so far forget himself as to cry 
n a loud voice “’Zat?”, thus getting himself eyed 

< S a " Ce >y 115 immediate neighbours; but in the ordinary 

I'" S himSdf With W 1 -- murmurs, 
“Oh a Oh, pretty shot!” “Oh, played, sir!” and 
• sa }> hard luck! ’ First-class cricket, therefore, 
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is both played and watched in a sort of semi-religious 
hush, very soothing to the tired business man. 

The two chief stamping-grounds of London’s cricket- 
faction are Lord’s and the Oval. At Lord’s, whence 
the game is administered in the national interest by a 
mysterious group of Grand Lamas in red-and-yellow 
ties, dignity is the prevailing note. Nobody utters 
raucous yells at Lord’s; no hats are flung into the air; 
no paper bags are popped or empty bottles hurled at 
players who have failed to click with the spectators; 
one might almost say, indeed, that no birds sing. 

Consequently, the cricket-lover who repairs to this 
hallowed spot, complete with sandwiches, sun-glasses 
and copy of The Times (for sitting on), knows that he is 
in for a long day of the most refreshing peace, and that 
in the not unlikely event of his falling asleep, nobody will 
be so discourteous as to wake him. 

At the Oval, which is an egg-shaped patch of sward 
almost entirely surrounded by a gasometer, the atmo¬ 
sphere is rather less ecclesiastical. Here the onlooker, 
uninhibited by the brooding presence in the pavilion 
of the High Table of the M.C.C., occasionally lets him¬ 
self go the extent of openly eating a banana or urging, in 
tones that can be heard a full thirty yards away, the bats¬ 
men to make it snappy; nor does he consider it a social 
error to refer to his favourite players by their Christian 
names. These lapses apart, he behaves like the perfect 
gentleman your true cricket-lover is more or less forced 
to be by the serene and leisurely character of the game. 
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No dissertation on London’s cricket would be 

complete without a reference (in itself a tribute) to that 

bizarre but indispensable figure, the Solitary Spectator. 

This strange character is never visible in dry weather, 

but whenever a Test Match at Lord’s or the Oval is in 

process of being nullified by rain his photograph appears 

in almost every newspaper. As he sits there, nameless 

Hit indomitable, alone with his umbrella in a waste of 

empty seats and staring with glazed eyes into the 

, "'' 3 eU ' he is about as symbolic as anybody could well 
be. There are those, indeed, who say that he is too 

symbolic to be true, and that he is actually a mummified 

ex-member of the M.C.C., thus employed pour en- 

couragcr les aucrcs; but that, one sincerely hopes is 
just a canard. 1 

ln lhe P ast > oddl y enough, cricket has not been betted 
about to any great extent; but now that the Cricket 
ias reared its panama-clad head, we may expect 
m due course to hear-for Progress will not be denied- 

° ^° undsmcn being got at, wicket-keepers nobbled, 
am ast owlers bribed to leave the country in a false 
moustache. This will be regrettable, or not, according 

to the point of view. & 

The discovery that greyhounds, though enviably 

, ’ '7 e Ver >' Httle sense has greatly brightened the 

fives of those who like to do their betting in the evening. 

oua ays Outer London bristles with greyhound- 

I ^ tTaC S ’ "bere the local sportsmen gather after 
sundown to try a fall with Fortune. As every grey- 
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hound is almost ludicrously like every other greyhound, 
the most interesting feature of these functions, to the 
non-betting eye, is the little group of (apparently) 
fishmongers, in the bowler hats and nightshirts of their 
calling, who lead the emaciated competitors round the 
ring to inaugurate the revels. 

What the greyhounds think of it all has not been 
ascertained. Not that it matters, as the fact that they 
will chase a blatantly unreal rabbit round and round a 
field, night after night for months, without ever realizing 
that they are being fooled, suggests that they have nothing 
to think with. Greyhound-racing, in fact, might be 
described as the pursuit of the synthetic by the cretinous 
for the entertainment of the easily-amused. 

A fundamentally similar but far noisier sport—dirt- 
track racing, in other words—has in recent years secured 
a firm foothold in the suburbs. Psychologists assert 
that it is not so much the spectacle of half a dozen 
begoggled youths, completely covered with leather, 
briskly motor-cycling in small circles at an angle of 
4£ degrees that so enthralls the onlookers, as the appalling 
din which they create while doing so. This is probably 
true, because to a generation of noise-worshippers, 
whose idea of music is a series of dance-cacophonies 
played at full blast by a ten-valve wireless-set, the 
combined uproar of six motor-cycles must be very 
satisfying. Many of the dirt-track racer’s most fervent 
admirers are fair young English girls who have never 
ridden anything livelier than a luggage-carrier, but who 
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know a good row when they hear one; while the male 

followers of this most audible of sports are mostly of 

rather tender years, with a tendency to shin-length 

plus-fours, obsolete American colloquialisms and brightly 
coloured mufflers. 6 7 

The Victorians, though fortunate in many respects— 
SUC h as th eir comparative immunity from income-tax- 
are greatly to be pitied in that they never had an oppor¬ 
tunity to watch what is humorously known as “all-in 
wresting . This, like dirt-track racing, is a typically 
modern sport, designed to give the onlooker the illusion 
that blood may be shed at any moment. Actually, very 
ittle bloodshed occurs in all-in wrestling circles^ 
because—as Confucius might have remarked, if he had 
t nought of it—he who wrestles in the proper way lives 
to wrestle another day; but so expertly are the proceed¬ 
ings organized that the spectator who had hoped for a 

fatality merely concludes that he has struck an unlucky 
evening. ' 

An all-in wrestling match is in the nature of a music¬ 
al turn; but not many music-hall turns are so perfectly 
Pro ucc . So skilful is the technique of the contestants 

disn| C , %° Cl °l S SCOwls> the t'gerish snarls, the awful 
t he P ; X ° tHe frenzied grunts, the yelps of agony, 

i n , Crt< ‘ y knotted postures—that the most sceptical 
onlooker occasionally hnds himself roaring encourage- 

en or abuse. Comic relief is provided by the referee, 

'l ose duty it is to be put upon> knoc J d abQut an J 

generally maltreated by each pair of gladiators, and to 
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ensure that the last man is hurled from the ring at 
precisely 11 p.m. 

An interesting variation of this amusing indoor game 
has recently been introduced for the jaded Londoner’s 
diversion—i.e., all-in wrestling for ladies in a ring 
filled with liquid mud. At present in its infancy, this 
latest addition to the list of Careers For Our Girls seems 
likely to achieve wide popularity. True, it is slightly 
frowned upon by those elderly and conservative citizens 
who hold that Woman’s place is in the Home, rather 
than in a sort of public quagmire. But the views of the 
elderly and the conservative, fortunately for the London 
sportsman, cut very little ice to-day. 

As an authority on professional pugilism the Londoner 
thinks pretty highly of himself; and not unjustifiably, 
for although he may never have struck a blow in anger, 
his theoretical knowledge of the art of blow-striking is 
profound. Consequently he turns up in his thousands 
at the boxing-matches staged so frequently for his 
benefit in and around London. These range from expen¬ 
sive heavy-weight fiascos, preceded by the essential 
ballyhoo, followed by the inevitable recriminations, and 
graced by the presence of boiled shirts at the ringside, * 
to minor but far more interesting contests in obscure 

O 

East End halls, where cloth caps are derigueur and collars 
optional. 

Like the football-fan, the boxing enthusiast is an 
extremely vocal onlooker, inclined to blame rather than 
to praise and greatly addicted to peanuts; nor, when 
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voicing his disapproval of the referee’s decisions, does 

he always remember that there are ladies present. The 

female boxing-fan, incidentally, is considerably more 

deadly than the male, having a shriller voice and an even 

fiercer lust for blood. Those Frenchwomen who sat at 

the foot of the guillotine, knitting tiny garments amid a 

rain of high-born heads, had nothing on our Modern 
Girls as connoisseurs of gore. 

Although, as implied elsewhere, the average Londoner 
is better at watching sport than at taking part in it, it 
must not be assumed that he never plays games himself, 
nor takes any athletic exercise. On the contrary, 
cricket, football and tennis, of a sort, are freely played 
by him in the public parks—and all too often, alas, in 
braces; likewise golf in the remoter suburbs, ping-pong 
(or table-tennis”, as it is now genteelly called) in the 
home, and darts in public-houses. 

The London golfer is normally a person who is barred 
by advancing age or an increasing outline from other 
and more active sports, such as pole-vaulting and Rugbv 
ootball. It has been calculated that, of the golfers at 
large on any given Sunday within a twenty-mile radius 
o the Marble Arch, 57 per cent are playing chiefly in 
t ie interest of their livers, i s per cent because they arc 

unhappy at home, IO per cent in order to clinch a 
business deal, and i 8 per cent because, being good at the 
game, they like it. l ike all his kind, the London golfer 
takes himself very seriously, and would rather not play 
at all than play without (a) a full set of the latest clubs 
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and ( b ) a complete stock of alibis for everything from a 
missed putt to a foozled mashie-shot. The proletariat, 
however, does not golf to any noticeable extent, the 
majority believing—and rightly, in the opinion of many 
leading thinkers—that it is no pastime for an adult. 

The London sportsman, curiously enough, has been 
rather slow to recognize the possibilities of darts as a 
game for those who are good at simple arithmetic and 
do not wish to leap about a lot. In the provinces 
darts has been popular for many years, but it has only 
recently caught on in a big way in London. In rather 
too big a way, in fact, for it has now become quite 
fashionable and is played—though in a faintly con¬ 
descending, isn’t-slumming-fun manner—even by natives 
of South Kensington. This is regrettable, because any 
game that is taken up by the Best People is automatically 
doomed—witness diabolo, mah-jong and cross-word 


puzzles. 

Already those simple souls who play darts for darts’ 
sake are being crowded off the floor by the intelligentsia; 
already young women in beach-pyjamas and apparently 
chronic hysterics are invading the public bar of the 
“Pig and Pumpkin,” to the peril of all within dart- 
shot ; already Darts Leagues are being formed and darts- 
columns blossoming in Fleet Street. Soon, no doubt, 
the first darts-professional will make his bow and the 
first Darts Cup Final be fought out at Wembley in the 
presence of ninety thousand. And then, with any luck, 
some enterprising Londoner will discover the fascination 
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of hopscotch or horseshoe-pitching, and we shall be off 
on a new tack. 

To the unknown inventor of the open-air swimming- 
pool—sometimes referred to as a “Lido”, for no very 
obvious reason—the Londoner owes a debt of gratitude. 
Not so many years ago the townsman who wished to 
strike out vigorously in all directions could only do so 
m mausoleum-like baths, full of gloom and odorous, 
opaque water in which unmentionable things might easily 

16 hld ‘ To ' da y> however, he can display his Australian 
trau under the blue vault of Heaven at any one of 

hfty swimming-pools on the outskirts of the City. At 

t lese gay resorts the presumably brave and the artificially 

air may mingle without shame, and together acquire 

that appearance of having been half-baked in a hurry 

y an incompetent cook which is considered so fetching 
by the modern young. 

During the summer months, indeed, these swimming¬ 
ly ' rC ^ on ^ on s most popular social rendezvous; and 
o" the amount g^sh laughter that arises from them 
n a tu relay afternoons one may conclude that many a 
Hen sup founded on a collision in the shallow end 

npens u timately into something pretty serious, such as 
matrimony. 

A powerful week-end rival to aquatics is cycling the 
continued popularity of which-solo, tandem or in 

1 s must be a constant annoyance to those who 
prophesied that the internal-combustion engine would 

P 3 $t °P to a11 that - The bicycle is as much in demand 
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to-day as it has ever been—and why not, when it is by 
far the cheapest method of getting from London to 
elsewhere?—and there is no prettier sight than a shoal 
of cyclists in full cry on an arterial road, with their 
youthful torsos curved like so many croquet-hoops and 
their little feet revolving at a speed to dazzle the eye. 

If all the Londoners who habitually spend their 
week-ends in this way, pedalling urgently from here to 
there in order to pedal back again, were laid out wheel 
to wheel along the Great North Road, they would 
extend from Potter’s Bar to Doncaster and look 
extremely odd. The queer thing about these sportsmen, 
however, is that they regard all other travellers, and 
motorists in particular, as their natural enemies. 
Contributing nothing noticeable towards the upkeep of 
the highway, the cyclist yet stands immovably upon his 
rights, indignantly spuming any suggestion —re cycling- 
tracks, rear lights, or whatever it may be—that is 
intended to improve his lot, prolong his life, and make 
things a trifle easier for other road-users. There is 
doubtless some deep psychological explanation of this 
singular attitude; but it has not emerged at the time of 


going to press. 

During the long winter evenings, when even grey¬ 
hound-watching ceases to amuse, the sporting Londoner 
is very apt to go in for skating. Like dirt-tracks, 
swimming-pools and the kind of cinemas that make the 
Taj Mahal look like a converted garage, ice-rinks 
(complete with dummy ice, which is no softer when 
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suddenly sat on than the genuine article) are now to be 

found in almost ever)’suburb. Here—for the Londoner’s 

well known reluctance to make a fool of himself in 
public does not operate, apparently, on ice—the 
eginner can cling passionately to an instructor for a 
very modest fee, what time the adepts swoop and twirl 
about him with that expression of blank remoteness 
from the world which is peculiar to skaters and turnips. 

icn not so engaged, or when recuperating from 
contusions, the skating-addict finds his pleasure in 
watching ice-hockey matches. Ice-hockey is a fashion- 

te/nis er fi alarmin § I y ra P id game; only first-class 
muscles" T' 3 Stniin ° n ^ s P ectator ’ s "eck- 

the nlav' • I* 3 §ame ’ m ° reOVer - tllat tends to excite 

lma P tc^^ e : S , baSer P aSsi0ns ' - that it is not unusual for 

peevislm ,nte , rrUpted ^ Sudden ] 'ttle outbreaks of 

peevisfin diverting tQ $ee . ^ ^ ^ 

better than T ^ L ° nd ° ner - wh ° likes nothing 

else. than to watch a disturbance created by somebody 

sports'and ^ UmC SufficientI y cl ear, I hope, that the 
Ids leis Ur Sr 1 " T WhiCh thC L ° nd0ner ^guiles 

ranking ^ tW ° dasses = (0 those- 

participate but wh'l "d indUStriCS - in wb ich he cannot 

and (2) those wl ■ T ' 1C Can °° k ' 0n 31 and bet abou t. 
purposes but i ’ ,Cba !' e i more or le « useless for betting 

apart from darts i I , , ° n ° tiCed tbat tbe la tter- 

’ <loes little to improve the figure 
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or pep-up the digestive-system—are all of an energetic 
nature and designed to keep one fit. The modern 
Londoner likes to think that he is taking exercise 
(keeping fit, as one might say, in order to keep fit 
for keeping fit) rather than just playing a game; and to 
that end he will even walk short distances if no bus or 
taxi is at hand. (Sometimes this habit so grows upon 
him that he goes native and becomes a hiker; but 
ordinarily walking is not really his idea of exercise, as 
it entails no spectacular change of clothing and can be 
done by anybody above the age of child-in-arms.) 

It is well known that the Englishman’s passion for 
sport—whether it * is inspired by a yearning for big 
biceps or merely by a lust for gold—has made him what 
he is to-day (or what he was yesterday, according to his 
critics); and although the Londoner is not always a 
typical Englishman, he is about as typical and determined 
a sportsman as anybody could be, and survive. 

So good luck to him, the indomitable little fellow! 
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ONE FACT OF WHICH THE VISITOR MUST NOT 

is'thaTL ( r d Pr0b3bly Wi, ‘ n0t W1 ' Sh t0 lose s ^t) 

the M A " d °D P re ' eminentl y the Wicked City— 
6 M ° den ; Bab y lon ‘ That is why her policemen 
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a ded that they really are wonderful. The visitor 
therefore need have no fear. He can walk safelv no 
merely along Piccadilly and down Shaftesbury Avenue 

he c an even tum aside ^ 

ncurring any considerable risk. Even Seven DhR 

s 0 afe trad He° r na "[ ^ is to ^Y comparatively 
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But I am assuming that the visitors for whom I write 
are not so gullible as this, and that they can venture 
confidently among the perils of Bohemian London. 
Unless they do so they will miss much of what gives 
London her variegated and enigmatic charm. So I 
invite such of them as are game to come on a tour with 
me. Now, my friends, let us make a night of it! 

But before we set out I must give you a few words of 
advice in the matter of dress. Above all you must dress 
so as not to be conspicuous in the haunts which we shall 
enter. We must look as much like their denizens as 


possible. I recommend a quiet and tasteful lounge 
suit such as may be obtained at a moderate price from— 
(Name of well-known ready-made clothing establish¬ 
ment here deleted by Editor), a bowler hat and an 


umbrella. If, however, you insist on wearing evening- 
dress, then I in my turn must insist that the bowler hat 


be omitted. It might draw attention to us with un¬ 
pleasant consequences. Some timid persons will tell 
you that when you set out on an expedition of this 
nature you ought to leave all your money in the hotel 
manager’s safe. I belong to a different school of thought. 
I say: Bring all you have. If you have plenty, and if you 
have attended to my other instructions, then, when we 
have had a cocktail or two in the lounge of your hotel, 


we shall be ready to start. 


We cannot do better, I think, than begin in Fleet 
Street, which has been variously called by various of its 
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devotees (in books written for the general public) the 

Street of Adventure, the Street of Romance, and the 

Street of Ink. Truly, indeed, the Street of Adventure! 

Not one of the young men in the hostelry into which I 

am about to introduce you (we always call them hostelries 

in Fleet Street) but can expect (if he has been such a fool 

as to leave word where to find him) to be recalled to his 

office at any moment and sent off hot-foot to a fire in 
Brixton. 


Now that you see them at close quarters you may 
perhaps think that they are not in the least like the 
newspapermen you have seen in films. But those films 
were probably American and I daresay they were all 

■_■ 1*1 i ^ e the real thing, the real 

tnglish thing. There is a knot of them on your left, 

discussing the strange experiences which arc the’ 
commonplaces of their calling. As soon as you have 
ordered our drinks, we will edge a little nearer to them 
and try to overhear what they are saying. Observe, by 
the way, the barmaid, who is a study in herself. She is 
pai t of the Stieet, she knows all the secrets and under¬ 
stands all the ways of these romantic creatures, which is 
probably why she so frequently refuses to let them have 

; drink on the slate. Don’t forget to tell her, will you, 
that I want a double? 

And now that we have our glasses in our hands and 
j ns a le to pass as ordinary frequenters of this 

H ° St , e . ry haunt > let us se e what we can pick up. 
ar • Did you hear what was said by the young man 
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with the strangely bitter expression on his face? He 
said, “Smithers isn’t fit to be a sub-editor on a country 
weekly. Did you see what he did to my story about the 
Mayor of Knightsbridge ? Cut it down to three lines, 
he did, and missed the whole point. You see, the point 

was-” And now his friend replies: “I told him 

that I expected to be treated like a gentleman and that 
when I put down an item in my expense account-” 

Could anything better illustrate the vicissitudes and 
the tragedies of Fleet Street? The Bohemian life is not 
all gaiety. But come, now we will go where gaiety is 
to be found. 

• • • • • 

Now we are in the centre of Cosmopolis. Within a 
stone’s throw of where we stand you can eat as you 
choose the manana of Spain, the banat of Hungary, the 
Yong Mei Koon of China, the Privatdozent of Germany, 
the dhobi of India, the pouss-pouss of Armenia or the 
poulet roti of France. Yong Mei Koon consists of dried 
newts’ legs with crystallized pork fat and shredded 
toughened bamboo. The others consist of anything you 
like to think of. They’re not honest enough to explain 
them in detail on the menu. If you plump for French 
cookery, I for one shall not blame you. Do not, I beg 
of you, be afraid. That snail which is crawling up the 
window is indubitably alive, but they are not alive 
when they are served. Besides, you are under no necessity 
to eat snails at all. Poulet roti is much safer and often 
much more tender. 
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This room in which we are seated has been the 
scene of stirring incidents. You see, and hear, that 
waiter who is shouting down the shaft of the service- 
lift, “Deux rognons, deux.” Once there was a brawl 
in this room (sit down, sit down! there won’t be one 
to-night) and that same waiter was heard to shout, with 
great presence of mind, “Un policeman, un/’’ 

Here is the proprietor, or, as we call him, the patron , 
to attend to us in person. He does this only for very 
old customers (if any) or for those who have never 
been here before. I have never been here before 
myself but it came as no surprise to me when he said, 
“Some nice hors d’ceuvres, messieurs, or a little 
saumon fume ?’’ (My kick under the table meant, 
“Don’t order smoked salmon here, whatever you do.’’) 
Hors d’oeuvres it is. Don't those radishes look fresh 
and appetising? But leave them alone unless your teeth 
are, il I may so put it, inalienably your own. Waiter, 
just give me some of those relatively aseptic slices of 
tomato: no, not egg mayonnaise—I’ve got to take my 
host around town for the rest of the night and I don’t 

O 

want to be taken away from him in an ambulance. I’d 
rather you didn’t give it to him either, but I feel less 
strongly about that. 

I can see now what we are going to have next. It is, 
inevitably, the omelette maison , which means something 
the patron claims to have invented himself. I can’t 
predict it with certainty. It may be mushrooms or 
kidneys or the livers of an alleged chicken. The one 
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thing as inevitable as the omelette itself is a cheese 

O 

sauce. They always think of that. And we’ve got to 
have it, haven’t we? Because, if we didn’t, the patron 
would stop buzzing round us as though we were his 
favourite customers, and that’s what you really like here, 
isn’t it? The only thing you’ve really liked so far— 
because I could see that you didn’t get on well with those 
radishes. The waiter has taken them away now and you 
may think that the episode is closed—but you wait! And 
if the sommelier wants money in advance for the bottle 
of Algerian claret he is going to obtain from the William 
IV round the corner he must ask my friend on the 
other side of the table. 

No, mon cher patron , I think your omelette maison is 
excellent, only I’m not feeling very well to-night. 
Un petit mal a Vestomac , vous comprenez ?—God send it 
doesn’t get worse. Now we brace ourselves for the 
poulet en casserole. Look here, patron , come here before 
this stuff is put on the table, and get the sommelier and 
the maitre d'hotel and the chef de cuisine y if you like. 
Better get the police as well. We want to be searched 
for cockroaches. We want it to be perfectly clear that 
we have not brought any cockroaches of our own with 
us. Then if we do find one in the poulet en casserole we 
shall be in a position to bleed you to the extent of two 
or three hundred pounds. Well, well, if you won t 
search us, I suppose it means that you 11 search the 
poulet en casserole before it leaves the kitchen and that 
at any rate is something. But I never did like rabbit and 
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I did not mean to eat it in any case. My friend will 
swallow anything. Are you sure, old chap, that you 
wouldn’t have preferred the pouss-pouss of Armenia? 

And here we are at last, with the creme caramel and 
the special coffee mercifully behind us. By the way, I 
have been trying to show you what is typical of Bohemian 
London but I am afraid that that special coffee was not 
really typical. Anything with more than 40 per cent 
of grounds is regarded as not really playing the game. 
But we can afford to forget all that, because now we are 
on our way to real revelry. I am taking you to a night¬ 
club, so be prepared to revel. 


This is it. And this is my friend, Mr. Brown (or 
Robinson) from either Leeds or Bolton, as he may 
prefer. Give me the half-crown I have to pay for intro¬ 
ducing you as a guest. And now we are admitted to a 
real centre of the Bohemian life. Yes, those pictures 
on the walls were all painted by members of the club. 
Yes, they are all for sale—I should jolly well think they 
were! Every one of them was reluctantly accepted 
by the management in settlement of a bad debt. 1 am 
sorry I cannot introduce you to any of the artists who 
painted them: they were all expelled years ago for 
failing to pay their subscriptions. That is one of the 
sorrows of the managements of Bohemian clubs. Artists, 
poets, musicians, actors and all those sorts of people 
invariably fail to pay their subscriptions and they have 
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to be weeded out. There were several here when I 

first joined but they have all gone now. Still they 

have left an atmosphere (and these pictures) behind 
them. 

There is nothing wrong with the atmosphere, is 
there? It is generally regarded as one of the finest 
atmospheres for its purpose in London. The manage¬ 
ment treasures it, which is why the windows are never 
opened. Only the other day the promoters of a club 
made a handsome offer for a thousand cubic feet of it. 
They proposed to store it in canisters under pressure, 
though I don’t think it could be compressed very much, 
and to take it away just to give them a start. But the 
management wisely refused, believing that the members 
would notice any dilution at once. The effect of the 
atmosphere is to make you at once very thirsty and too 

are drinking. 

Yes, waiter, we did call you—several times. What 
shall we have? The wine-list is handed to us open at 
the champagne but, though I am as fond of champagne as 
the next man, I propose with your permission to turn 
over the page. The waiter suggests that you would like 
a Club Cocktail. Presumably they have mixed more of 
it than they have been able to sell. Well, I suppose if 
you go home and tell your friends in Bolton that you 
have been drinking cocktails after dinner they will 
know that you have really been in Bohemia. My own 
wants are simpler—just whisky, plenty of it. Put the 
bottle on the table, waiter: I am going to need it. There 
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will not be the slightest objection to your paying for the 
drinks. I know you are not a member but they are not 
fussy here about things like that, so long as someone 
does pay. Remember that this is a Bohemian club. 

As you say, the music is indeed wild and stirring. See 
with what gay abandon the pianist thumps on the keys so 
that her locks shake to and fro. I have no doubt she 
makes you think of a Maenad. By the way, if you happen 
to have any little daughters for whom you want a quiet, 
respectable governess, I can confidently recommend 
that girl. She told me the other day that she was looking 
for such a post. I am sure that she would have no 
objection to Bolton: she would probably like it. 

That young lady sitting in the corner over there is 
not, as you mistakenly suppose, a beautiful artist’s 
model. But you correctly interpret the fact that she has 
been smiling at you for the last twenty minutes as meaning 
that you may safely ask her to dance with you. She is 
one of the professional dancing-partners, but what you 
pay her when you have had enough depends entirely on 
your generosity. How much do I think? Will a pound 
be enough? Well, five shillings is usual and ten shillings 
is considered handsome, but you know best what sort of a 
dancer you are. After all, these girls have to buy their 
own slippers. Do as your conscience bids. But I 
give you two warnings. When you have done with her 
put her back where you found her. Do not bring her 
to this table for a drink, or I may be rude. And above 
all things, my dear fellow, do remember that her 
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charming husband, who plays Rugby football for the bank 
in which he works, calls every night to take her home 
when the club closes. 

And here you are again, my dear fellow, just in time 
to rest and get your breath back while someone sings. I 
never can quite understand the purpose of this singing 
since it prevents the members calling for drinks and the 
waiters from supplying them. And when this oily 
Levantine has had his wicked way with Du bist mir 
scheen , followed, unless we are luckier to-night than 
usual, by “Oh, mamma!” in a loathsome falsetto I will 
ask you to tell me what good that does to anyone. 
Perhaps, though, since it has at least delayed that second 
Club Cocktail which you seem to want so urgently it has 
at any rate done some good to you. As for me, since I 
had the forethought to have my bottle of whisky put on 
the table, I am all right, so why should I care? Just put 
it down among those queer customs of Bohemia about 
which you are going to tell your friends when you get 
back to Blackburn. And you can’t sing here yourself. 
No, you can’t, I tell you. I know this is Bohemia and 
all free and easy and everybody enjoying themselves, 
but you don’t want to have us chucked out, do you? 
Or perhaps you do. That would be something to tell 
’em about at home, wouldn’t it? I can just see you 
chuckling over it with your pals in the Conservative Club 
at Bruddersford or Doomin^ton or wherever it is. But 

O 

you live there, don’t you see? and I live here and I’ve 
got a character to lose. So come along like a dear, 
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good fellow and I’ll show you something really 
exciting. 

• • • • . 

This is what is called a coffee-stall. I daresay you’ve 
heard of them. That man at the further end who is 
eating a hard-boiled egg is probably the greatest 
painter alive to-day. Yon won’t have heard his name: 
it s Smith. The man next you, the one who has just 
ordered a cold sausage, is the poet of to-morrow. I 
know he is wearing a taxi-driver’s number. That is 
just his whim. Sometimes he dresses as a Hammersmith 
Borough Council dustman. He has a theory that it 
refreshes his inspiration. The man in evening clothes 
who has bought a box of matches and gone away is one 
of the most dangerous Communist agents in London. 
Sufleiing cats! Isn t that enough for you? There are 
two or three murderers who often turn up here for a 
bite at about this time but if they don’t turn up to-night 
I simply can t help it. Yes, hired murderers, of course: 
gunmen. What wouldn’t I give now for a gunman with 
a reasonable idea of terms? 

And this, at last, is your hotel. I had never noticed 
before how beautiful it looks. What a nice, kind 
face the night-porter has! And just as well, too, since 
he 11 have to put you to bed. Good night, old chap, 
good night. Ring me up to-morrow if you would like to 
go to the National Gallery. Pictures, you know— 
some of them quite risky. 
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ALL GALL, AS C/ESAR SAID, IS DIVIDED INTO 

three parts—envy, disappointment and fear. Bad 
manners, by which I mean manners of which I do not 
approve, are in essence gallic. It would, therefore, 
avoid the necessity of writing anything if, in describing 
London’s social manners, I made a selection of pictures 
from Punch , or The London Charivari. (If no one ever 
carries Vari, and I don’t see why they should, as the 
old song said.) For nowhere else I venture to think 
would it be possible over the years to find so faithful a 
reflection of what the Germans call schadenfreude. All 
through its career that great British weekly has rushed 
to the aid of the victor. Unlike Oxford, it has been the 
home of all winning causes and advantageous loyalties. 

Unhappily, I am debarred by the laws of copyright 
fiom availing myself of this obvious substitute for 
ratiocination. I cannot, therefore, begin with pictures 
of atrociously misshapen women who are held up to the 
ridicule of mid-Victorian dandies. I cannot share the 
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happy laughter of Mark Lemon, Bumand et hoc genus 
omne at the deformed and the therefore in consequence 
defenceless. I cannot then proceed to happy delinea¬ 
tions of cads who dare to usurp the privileges of the 
Row and render themselves contemptible by bestriding 
the horse—an animal reserved for the blessing conferred 
upon it by the equitation of the upper classes. Nor can 
I go a step further and append pictures of mythical 
costermongers behaving in the lewd (if humorous) way 
peculiar to the industrious classes on Hampstead Heath. 

I am stopped from following the preux (Albert) Chevalier 
—sans peur et sans reproche. And last, I cannot reproduce 
pictures of children of the upper classes saying those 
divinely funny things in Mayfair drawing-rooms which 
distinguish them from the dull absurdities habitual on 
the lips of less wealthy or well-born infancy. 

I must, therefore, fall back on less distinguished 
authorities for the three periods of London manners 
upon which I shall animadvert. There is the Victorian 
period proper, for which I must rely upon “Boz”, since 
with the best will in the world I cannot pretend to 
remember it. There is next the pre-war period, 
punctuated with the clicking of hansom-cabs round 
midnight corners and illuminated by the Hanoverian 
pleasantries of Edward VII —le roi soleil. And last there 
is the present day, the shape of things which all reason¬ 
able people heartily hope will not come. Let us, 
therefore, desert for a moment the positive for the 
comparative, and turn back from Wells to Weller. 
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Dickens, we must admit, is not a good authority for 

the manners of the ruling classes. He disliked them 

heartily and ignorantly, with the result that he produced 

a series of Rowlandson caricatures. The outstanding 

studies in this genre are Sir Leicester Dedlock in Bleak 

House, the Veneering group in Our Mutual Friend , and 

the Barnacle family in Little Dorrit. Though in each 

case the scene is a theatrical one peopled by monsters 

and dwarves, there is still some information to be 

derived from his page. It cannot be supposed that 

Dickens never frequented such circles nor can we 

assume that the best journalist of all times wholly 
botched his material. 

The keynote of Society in mid-Victorian times would 
seem to have been a monumental lack of taste in every 
known direction. It appears that the nobility and 
gentry ate and drank like hogs, lived in houses furnished 
with plush and hangings to that extent that you couldn’t 
see the inhabitants for the dust, and they had no know¬ 
ledge of, or interest in, any of the arts. They maintained 
livened servants in profusion (and in the basement), and 
these parasitically reflected and practised all the vices 
and follies of their employers. Thus the “Swarry,” 
which Sam Weller attended in Bath, was a reproduction 

in P ett0 of a typical social function. The following were 
the outstanding features of the evening. All the 
assembled footmen ate too much and pretended to 
nowledge of things wholly outside their ken. They 
ere keenly alive to class-distinctions, admitting so low 

O 
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a creature as a coachman to their midst with an ill 
grace. They were abominably rude and bullying to 
their one social inferior—the little pastry-cook who 
served the “swarry” cold. Their attitude to women 
was marked by a snigger of keyhole sensuality and male 
condescension. They complained bitterly of social 
conditions which had caused one of them positively to 
soil his hands with work. Finally, their idea of topping 
up a gentlemanly evening was to become disgustingly 
drunk. 

Over-eating and over-drinking are the outstanding 
features of all social gatherings of the period. When 
the Veneerings unstable all their silver camels for one of 
their dinner-parties the food served is consumed with 
the industry of a steam-navvy. The wines are always of 
the “choicest”, no vintage is ever named, and no order 
is described. Presumably they just swilled it as it came, 
mixing sherry, port, hock, champagne, burgundy, and 
milk-punch. All that apparently saved the majority 
from the Inebriates’ Home was the fact that cocktails 
had not been discovered and that whisky was not drunk 
at all. I cannot indeed remember a single mention of 
that odious fluid in the whole of Dickens. 

Their behaviour to inferiors was unimaginative and 
tyrannical. The head of the Circumlocution Office, for 
example, immured his butler in a little stinking pantry 
which would have been condemned as unfit for pigs by 
any sanitary inspector. Sir Leicester Dedlock, though 
he haughtily respected his house-keeper, had nothing 
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but angry contempt for her elder son who had so far 

forgotten himself as to make a fortune as a manufacturer 
in the North. 

Their attitude to women was exactly that of the 

swarry . Lady Dedlock’s sporting relation constantly 
referred to her as “the smartest filly” of the lot. This 
was the private approach which regarded women as 
created for one purpose only. This was varied in public 
by a nauseating politeness, such as, for example, was 
displayed to Miss Nickleby by the noblemen who were 
seeking to seduce her. But, while seduction and 
indiscriminate love-making was the hallmark of the 
gentleman, in self-protection any lapse by the female 
was stigmatized with crazy denunciation. Lady Dedlock, 
for example, is pursued to her doom by the family 
solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn, because he has discovered 
that she had an illegitimate child many years before 
marriage; so frightful is this that she prefers death at 
the gates of a pauper burial-yard to mentioning the fact 
casually, as one of historical interest, to her husband. 
Again, when the second Mrs. Dombey decides to elope 
with Carker—her husband’s white-toothed, black- 
whiskered aide-de-camp, she is so horrified by her own 
wickedness that when the child Florence approaches 
her on the stairs she shrinks away lest her innocence 
ma) be contaminated by her poisonous touch. 

It is all a painful picture, and is, of course, largely 
distorted and deliberately untrue. No society so vapid, 
so vulgar, so ill-mannered could have maintained the 
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British Empire at the highest point in its history, 
produced a string of eminent Victorians and initiated 
the social reforms which did something to mitigate the 
animal imbecilities of the industrial age. But there is a 
basis of truth which helps to explain how the horrors of 
unbridled industrialism were smugly permitted to 
strangle London, the countryside and the English 
character in their leprous embrace. All politicians 
were not so blatantly silly and insanely self-satisfied as 
Lord Titus Barnacle—but many were. All Civil Servants 
were not corrupt and idle—but who shall say that a 
number of placemen were not? All millionaires were 
not swindlers like Mr. Merdle, but there were enough 
to make him a reasonable type. In short, Dickens was 
near enough to fact to make it a relief to turn to the 
lives of the middle and lower classes in London, though 
even here the pictures drawn of the administration of 
justice in Chancery and at Doctor’s Commons, the 
nursing profession as exemplified by Sairey Gamp, the 
Poor Law in the person of Bumble, and slums such as 
that inhabited by Jo in Bleak House are sufficiently 
disquieting, and represent either the effect or the cause 
of the attitude of the ruling classes. Indeed, as Dickens 
says in a magnificent passage, scarifying slum-landlords, 
the poison from these creeps like a black fog into the 
drawing-room of the great and kills the heir to a dukedom 
in its costly cradle. 

Let us consider first the life of the streets, shops, 
traffic, pubs and inns, police, theatres, public entertain- 
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ments, e.g. Vauxhall Gardens, and the slums. We must 
imagine a London before Seven Dials had been cleared 
to make way for Shaftesbury Avenue, when Northumber¬ 
land House stood at the top of what is now Northumber¬ 
land Street, before a single one of the great hotels or 
shops had been built, when, with the exception of Dover 
House, the Admiralty Government buildings, the 
Treasury block and now rapidly disappearing Board of 
Trade Offices, Whitehall contained private houses and a 
London where more than 60 per cent of the present 
theatres did not exist. 


We should remember, too, that the City proper was 
still a centre of resident population. Rich City merchants 
did indeed drive out in their curricles as far as Clapham 
and the world of fashion lived in Mayfair, Fitzroy 
Square, and had even begun to recognize Kensington. 
But in London, where the principal means of road- 
communication for the multitude were villainous 
knife-board horse-omnibuses, it was obviously necessary 
for clerks and the like to live as near their place of 
business as might be. Thus, for example, Mrs. Todger’s 
boarding house, to which Mr. Pecksniff resorted on his 
Msits to London, was situated somewhere near the 


Monument. Mr. Perker of Pickwick Pap crs lived as far 
fiom the Law Courts as Bloomsbury, but the grim Mr. 
Tulkinghorn lived and drank his solitary bottle of port 
in dark Chambers off Chancery Lane. Mr. Pickwick’s 
residence with Mrs. Bardolph was certainly somewhere 
h-C., and when Tom Pinch came up to London in 
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search of lodgings he only wandered out to Islington 
because he could not find a place at his figure nearer 
to the normal centre of habitation. 

The absence of effective means of transport governed 
and conditioned every phase of life. With no regulations 
as to working-hours, leisure was much less, and in the 
absence of cinemas, organized gladiatorial shows in the 
form of cricket and Association football and of excursion 
trains to Southend, it was to the streets that the citizenry 
must look for entertainment. A good deal of time was, 
apparently, spent in Gargantuan eating. Whenever a 
group of characters sit down to a meal in an inn or else¬ 
where, they have three or four meat courses, quite 
apart from soup, fish, game and cheese. At a festive 
dinner, like that given by the Cheeryble brothers, you 
feel, as Mr. Tony Weller did at the tea-drinking of the 
watertoast sympathizers, that they are “wisibly swell¬ 
ing”, and men and women alike swallow goblets of 
Double Diamond port throughout the meal with the 
easy air of conjurers. 

On the few occasions when the somnolence naturally 
induced by such gastronomic prodigies permitted other 
forms of amusement, they would sally out to some such 
entertainment as Astley’s Circus, or enter a public- 
house, such as that known to Mr. Snagsby, where a 
chairman encouraged contributions by a professional 
entertainer—such a one, for example, as gave an imbecile 
imitation of the Coroner’s Inquest held earlier in the 
day. When the delights of clowns and signorinas 
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riding spirited horses were denied, they might wander 
on the summer’s evening to the glittering fascination oi 
Vauxhall Gardens. Here the predecessor of Earl’s Court 
and the White City invited London to listen to bands 
while drinking rather too much beer, dog’s nose or 
negus under fairy-lights. Here in fact was a sort ol 
cabaret for the proletariat, which had a coarse but 
human gaiety wholly wanting in the automatic icing- 
covered contemporary palaces of pleasure. 

Nevertheless, in spite of traffic restrictions, the 
Mid-Victorian proletariat did have their “outs”. Mrs. 
Bardolph, her lodger, Mrs. Cluppins, her friend and the 
loathsome Bardolph child (not forgetting Mr. Cluppins— 
who was urged in a moment of vexation by his wife to 
hold his peace lest “she forgot her sect” and struck 
him) did take a stage to Hampstead to take tea (with 
trimmings). There were, moreover, water-parties on 
the Thames steam-packets, and there was a husbands’ 
boat that conveyed workers to the bosom of their wives 
at Margate. There was also the “Ankwerks package” 
which excited the animosity of Sairey Gamp when 

Cherry” (ne Pecksniff) Chuzzlewit was being sneaked 
out of the country by her fraudulent spouse. 

The life of the public-houses and the inns was full, 
vigorous and picturesque. There were, for example, 
the old coaching-inns such as the one in Southwark 
where Mr. Pickwick discovered Sam Weller. The 
coaches were beginning to desert them, but there were 
s>till the market-vaggins in which the farmer’s boy 
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snored on a pile of hay in the great open courtyard. 
Galleries ran round the rooms devoted to guests, and 
even the twopenny ordinaries could rely on having their 
boots not only cleaned, but returned. There was then 
such an inn as the Belle Sauvage which was the head¬ 
quarters of Mr. Tony Veller. It had some of the air of 
a contemporary French cafe. Persons frequented it for 
the purpose of dealing with their correspondence. It was 
there, for instance, that Sam composed the immortal 
Valentine to his housemaid which he signed, 

Your lovesick 
Pickvik 

It was there that Tony Veller exhibited to his dutiful 
son his new method of internal laughter which Sam 
felt was too dangerously like an apoplexy. There was 
the public-house by the docks in Our Mutual Friend 
used by the watermen who specialized in the finding of 
corpses. And, of course, there is the pub in David 
Copperfield , where Mr. Micawber and his friends implored 
Dobbin in chorus to gee-up—the pub which Mr. 
Micawber hurriedly quitted with shrimps’ heads on his 
shirt-front to comfort Mrs. Micawber who, in spite of 
his submarine circumstances, refused in any circum¬ 
stances to leave him. 

These were the less sinister aspects of London. The 
darker were provided by the slums, the Law Courts, 
the debtor’s prison and the nursing profession. Step a 
hundred yards from Piccadilly and you reached Seven 
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Dials, which it was only safe to penetrate in the company 
of two top-hatted policemen. Here were houses so 
rotten that the bricks sweated, alleys so labyrinthine 
that after an hour’s hard walking you found yourself back 
at the same point, and dens, where in the absence of 
Unemployment Insurance, the populace resorted to 
theft and murder as a reasonable alternative to starvation. 

Where, however, these means of alleviating social 
disadvantages were not forthcoming owing either to 
lack of enterprise or to such moral scruples as the general 
oppression of the poor left intact, there were always the 
debtors’ prison or the poor-house to reward virtue. The 
Marshalsea was presumably destroyed by Pickwick Papers 
and Little Dorrit } as were the Court of Chancery and the 
sisterhood of Gamp and Prig by Bleak House and Martin 
Chuzzlewit. The prison was divided into two halves— 
the part for those who could pay for their cell and the 
poor side, where the delights of suffocating imprisonment 
were accentuated by gradual starvation. “My misfor¬ 
tune, observed one of Mr. Pickwick’s more notable 
fellow-prisoners, “was paper.’’ “A stationer?” en¬ 
quired Mr. Pickwick mildly. “Demme, sir, nothing so 
low, ’ said his acquaintance. “No, bills!” This 
picturesque creature lived on cigars, loans and the 
acquaintanceship of a friend who could come three 
distinct dogs in a wheelbarrow. Such a man, though a 
notorious thief, could be forgiven anything. It was here, 
too, that Jingle came with jail fever, his bones sticking 
out of his elbows and where the farmer stood, gloomily, 
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a riding- 

whip in memory of swift horses that had never run as 
fast on the path to destruction as his own follies. Out¬ 
side on the wall in a cage a miserable skeleton rattled a box, 
entreating passers-by to 4 ‘remember the poor debtors”. 

If, however, a man or woman were sufficiently honest 
and foolish to escape the debtors’ prison there was 
always the poor-house. The Statute of Elizabeth had 
decreed that no Englishman or woman should starve; 
the Mid-Victorian workhouse saw to it that they should 

d-d well know the reason why. Mr. Bumble—and 

his precious Board of Guardians—are a portrait painted 
with vitriol of the “insolence of office, and the spurns 
that patient merit from the unworthy takes.” 

The Parish Beadle—like all common creatures vested 
in a little brief authority—exercised it abominably at 
the expense of the helpless. Pauper children were 
underfed, bullied and rapidly reduced either to the 
perfect material for vice or to the madhouse. Old 
men and women were segregated and relentlessly per¬ 
secuted by the workhouse master and his female 
counterpart. Even Mr. Dorrit in the Debtors’ Prison 
could spare a meed of sympathy for his pensioner from 
the workhouse. “No privacy,” he said, looking at the 
table in his cell with the little zests prepared by his 
daughter, ‘ ‘no privacy; horrible. We do not, ’ ’ he added 
nobly, pressing upon his beneficiary a shilling from the 
pound or two he had begged, “we do not call this a 
shilling; we call it tobacco.” 
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On the way to the workhouse were neglect of 
health, assisted by the maladministrations of the sick- 
nurse and the legal system, particularly as operated by 
such attorneys as Dodson and Fogg, by such advisers as 
Mr. Voles and in such courts as that of Chancery, which 
specialized in broken hearts and addled pates. There 
were three or four hospitals of repute in London, 
struggling along in almost complete ignorance of the 
elements of medical science. Anaesthetics, bacteri¬ 
ology and antiseptics were still a closed book, 
and still in bad and good times there were many good 
men and women who in Kipling’s ringing phrase “took 
their lives in their lancet-hand”. But apart from these 
there were in private practice hosts of bloodletters, 
lineal descendants of the barber-surgeons, such as the 
doctor who attended as adviser to the bogus insurance 
operated by Mr. Montagu Tigg, and who had the perfect 
bedside manner, declaring to enraptured wives that 
their husband’s constitution was worth all the nonsense 
in his surgery. There was private nursing, but in the 
absence of any public system of training and certification 
shocking and dirty old viragos like Sairey Gamp and 
Betsy Prig dragged babies into a world into a mixture of 
dirt and gin, and helped patients out in similar circum¬ 
stances. The statistics of infantile mortality took the 
place of other certificates. There was not yet that gross 
interference with the liberty of the individual to be born 
in disease and die in preventable agony, which was the 
m ' d -Victorian’s proudest boast. Dickens does not give 
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us a picture of a madhouse or even hint at the amiable 
possibility of immuring inconvenient personalities in 
private Hells. His picture of the debtor’s prison 
infirmary is the last drawing in some new rake’s progress 
by Hogarth, as is the birth of poor Mrs. Dorrit’s youngest 
in the same place. The drunken debtor’s first care is 
to ensure that both he and the foul harpy who acts as 
midwife shall have a sufficient supply of raw gin to 
prevent them from breaking down under the strain. 
Not unnaturally the mother decides that death is a less 
disagreeable alternative than life in such circumstances 
in Dickens’ London. 

It is a far cry to the great days of Edward—the last 
days of a world where the individual had his value and 
his meaning, and where the featureless mob had not yet 
been set up for adoration like a many-armed, but blind 
and inarticulate, Eastern idol. Superficially if a young 
person of 1938 walked in 1910 from the top of Regent 
Street by way of Haymarket to Whitehall, he would 
note only three striking differences: the clothes, the 
beautiful facade of Nash’s Regent Street, the hansom- 
cabs and the horse-buses. Such a one could not make a 



that reigned in the bosom of a generation destined to see 
the end of all these things. But if he had been permitted 
the use of Well’s Time Machine, and compared London 
with what he would have seen in the heyday of Dickens, 
he would have noticed the appearance of new and 
unwieldy structures all over London. The grace of 
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Nash and the topsided inanities of great Victoria were 
)ielding to the last gasp of architecture in dissoluton as 
displayed in the Ritz, Cecil and Carlton Hotels, the 
theatres in Shaftesbury Avenue, the monstrous vacuity 
of the new Local Government Board building. He would 
have seen, however, Buckingham Palace unchanged 
from Her Majesty’s reign, still looking like the largest 
and most demented instance of boarding-house buildina 
in existence. He would also have seen the winding 
sweep of Shaftesbury Avenue that had carved its way 
through the dirt and disease dear to Victorian poor law, 
and gazed with interest on that new' block of dwellings, 
like a prison erected by an evil and sub-normal child’ 

which are the flats regarded as suitable for the industrious 
classes by the reformers of the period. 

The clothes of the Edwardians had more than a 
sartorial interest. It is not necessary to involve oneself 

ln the Laocoon complexities of Carlyle sentences to 
reahze that costume is a mirror not only of the events 

but of the spirit of the age. In the time of good King 
dward the top hat was still worn to business, to the 
pu> ic offices, for calls and naturally on all social 
occasions. Nor had the large and leonine frock-coat 
‘ isappeared, though it was in process of yielding to the 
rather more informal morning-coat. Lounge-suits were 
restricted to the commercial classes and to relaxation 
though even so a soft collar would instantly have 

lif 3 man 35 3 Socialist - Bowler-hats—the ugliest 
lea ^g ear in the history of clothes—still showed 
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their hard and abominable hump yielding in summer 
to the only slightly less atrocious circumstance—the 
straw-hat. It is to be supposed that both were invented 
by exalted Calvinists to mortify the flesh and approxi¬ 
mate the human appearance as nearly as possible to the 
Neanderthal. Nevertheless, top-hats, frock-coats and 
even bowler-hats, were intended to convey dignity in 
leisure. It was not possible to hurry in the one or to 
wear plus-fours in the other. One could ride in a 
hansom-cab or a barouche in such vestments; one did. 

No less amply demonstrative of space and time were 
the hats and skirts of the women. Gainsborough’s 
Duchess was to be seen at Ascot and Goodwood 


triumphantly crowned and sweepingly Cleopatra or 
perhaps Britannia. These ladies, one could wager, 
knew nothing of labour troubles; there was an area 
to which they were strangers; the area, in fact, inhabited 
by their domestic staff. Like the Athenians before 
Aegospotami they lived magnificently on the shoulders 
of their slaves, and, though they did not guess, they 
were offering their beautiful and carefully-groomed 
selves at the altar of the Unknown Servant. 


No one will ever see Piccadilly again as I saw it on a 
June evening in 1909 from the windows of the Savile 
Club. Next door on the terrace of the St. James all 
those figures adored by Mr. Beerbohm were (presum¬ 
ably) sunning themselves, and in particular that pouter- 
pigeon, the Marquis de Soveral, who was the ne plus 
ultra in snobbism. Outside in unbroken (and unregu- 
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lated) flow poured hansoms, horse-buses, carriages and 
pair, and, here and there, an occasional taxi, looking 
like a bathing-box overtaken by the tide. All the 
hansom-cabbies (it seems in memory) wore brilliant 
fawn coats and grey bowlers. Their high-spirited 
steeds snoofed with their hoofs. Ladies, their lace- 
frilled parasols aloft, reclined in their barouche, looking 
% under their long eyelashes at the last lights fading in 
the house of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. On the 
pavement, top-hatted City gentlemen in sponge (or 
shepherd’s plaid) trousers elegantly padded in the 
direction of Knightsbridge. Young “bloods” strolled 
towards the Burlington Arcade, meditating an evening 
at “Daly’s” to be followed by supper at such haunts of 
fashionable youth as Romano’s or Oddenino’s. Rag¬ 
time had obtruded its first desecrations of musical 
rhythm, but jazz—the death-throes of a tropical 
octopus—had not yet throttled the world with its 
obscene obsequies. Youth danced to the Gehenna of 
- August 4th, 1914, to the gay loveliness of carnival in 
Vienna. The Danube was still blue; its colour faded 
when the yellow Neva turned red. 

And then architecture. The Victorians made a 

■ 

multitude and called it peace. It has become fashionable 
among those whose taste is perverted not only in this 
v particular to admire all that was indefensible in that 
period and to shrink, neighing nervously, from what was 
strong, masculine, and permanent. It is possible that 
in these quarters the stucco desolation of Pimlico may 
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have the charm which they detect in Piccasso. There is, 
it is certain, the same savage lack of meaning and the 
determination to get the cash and devil take the hind¬ 
most. But Cubitt at any rate did not lay his clay-grimed 
paws on Regent Street. Still in 1910, at evening, from 
the Quadrant the white-gloved, gibus-hatted promenader 
was rewarded with studies by Canaletto. 

If, however, he moved Strandwards, he would observe 
that period of leisure was done and instead we had 
begun on architecture that could only be expressed in 
terms of the hundreds of thousands of pounds which 
it cost. The block which houses the Carlton and His 
Majesty’s is alleged to have been inspired by the genius 
of Beerbohm Tree. I must not be taken to be sneering 
at a great wit, a remarkable actor and a lovable 
figure if I say that this seems not unlikely to one who had 
experienced his stage scenery. Sir Herbert liked a lot 
of everything and he liked it noticeable. He was not 
one to spoil The Merchant of Venice for want of a dozen 
gondolas, navigating a reservoir. His effects were bigger 
than life-size; the Carlton is one of his sets in stone. 

Later the pedestrian would find that the Cecil hotel 
was in vigorous life just past the Tivoli—which with the 
Oxford and the Old Middlesex were the last three of 
the true London music-halls. This amorphous lump 
was by a touch of architectural modesty (or self- 
consciousness) hardly visible from the Strand. But a 
glimpse into the courtyard bore out the contention that 
it was the largest (and ugliest) hotel in the world. 
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The contribution of the Edwardians to London archi¬ 
tecture was in general devastating. The day of Lutyens, 
Burnett and Baker was yet to come. But if they were 
atrocious architects the Edwardians, though motor¬ 
cars were in their infancy, contrived to live with the 
help of the horse a life that had a certain grace not 
merely conferred by recollection. An evening, for 
example, in the way of theatres afforded a number of 
choices that many of us would give our ears to revive. A 
man who was in search of serious entertainment might 

come upon Tree magnificently ranting in Stephen 
Phillips’ Herod: 


“And he shall still that old sob of the sea 
and hear the unhappy fancies of the wind, 
and turn the moon from all that hopeless quest.” 

Or, if he were sufficiently an intellectual snob (the 
word “high-brow” was not in currency), to despise 
warmly picturesque character acting, he might rattle in a 
two-horse bus in half an hour or so to “The Court” to 
see Granville Barker in the last breath-shaking experi¬ 
ment in novelty by the Irish ex-critic of The Saturday 
Review that controversial red-headed portent—George 
Bernard Shaw. Believe me some of us could sneer as 
well as ever Mr. Cyril Connolly or Mr. Geoffrey 
Grigson. l ike them, we knew that everything that our 
elders liked was odious; we could snigger behind our 
hands with just that air of Daniel fallen among lions— 

o 
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and jeering at them because he had inside knowledge of 
the zoological preferences of the Most High. 

If, however, our stroller were not interested in ‘ ‘The 
Legit”, he might see the last brave show of Variety at 
the Tivoli and be rewarded by hearing Wilkie Bard 
sing with a melancholy that would have broken the 
heart of the Lorelei, “Put me upon an island where the 
girls are few,” or he could have joined in the choruses 
of Gene Stratton’s coon-songs. If he were in search of 
the dance—and perhaps something more than the dance 
—there was the Empire and a rover’s ticket. Perhaps 
Coppelia might be in the programme with Genee 
dancing the lead. We may regret, indeed we must 
regret, the ladies of the Promenade. There was no 
glamour for them in that dull nightly prowl, and their 
poor drink-dazzled eyes saw only in a glass darkly the 
Hushed faces of possible customers. But at least, it was 
frank; at least they had an hour or two of bright lights, 
of warmth and a drink or two at the bar. Meantime 
the music swung out; lightest of all the feet that ever 
trod a measure the immortal Adeline twirled and 
glittered. In the stalls and boxes women in evening- 
dress with great Gainsborough hats perhaps plucked at a 
fan while the spirit of the age of Edward, inexorably 

doomed, 

“sat and played toccatas stately at the clavichord. 

Or finally, if our imaginary hero were looking for a 
dinner, according to his purse he might eat a five-course 
dinner (vin compris) for one and six in Wardour Street. 
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Where Alphonse, that old sinner, used to hx 
a five-course dinner up at one and six. 

And trust to luck and youth to pull him through.” 

Or were he purse-proud and a true spark, he would 
find his way into the rooms—all mirror and gilt—of the 
Cafe Royal, where they cooked, it was rumoured, better 
than Voisin and where they had, mark you, important 
wines. Or best of all, were you a millionaire, you 
spanked down under a warm July heaven to “The Star 
and Garter” at Richmond, and ate on the terrace as the 
doctors ate in “The Doctor’s Dilemma”. 

So far as the populace were concerned, a vast change 
had come over London—no less than the disappearance 
of the Cockney. In Dickens’ day there was still a 
cieature who could be typified in Sam Weller, who 
spelt wit “with a vee, Sammy”, who knew the Borough 
like his own village street and for whom the Monument 
was ‘Home” in a game of rounders. The cancerous 
growth of the great wen changed all that. Deeper and 
deeper the slums plunged into an East as impenetrable 
as a jungle; further and further the West withdrew. Till, 
you had almost two separate races of men. Those down 
in Bethnal Green, Whitechapel and Bermondsey before 
the days of Trade Boards, Health and Unemployment 
Insurance drank to the bitter dregs the draught that the 
industrial age offered to its victims. Inevitably these 
lost the gaiety and the homogeneity that were still 
possible in Bleeding Heart Yard or still more when the 
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stage-coachmen in a body went to rescue a comrade from 
the terrors of the Bankruptcy Court. 

Still even in the pre-war years there was a faint echo 
of the time when London had been a city and not a 
diseased congeries of shapeless and mutually exclusive 
townships. Marie Lloyd bravely nailed the mast to the 
peak and in her gay high voice were heard the last 
echoes of Mr. Micawber singing, “Gee up, Dobbin”, 
and of Sam intoning that melancholy ballad of Dick 
Turpin and the stage-coachman. There was, it is true, 
still Hampstead on Bank ’Ollerday. But it must be 
admitted, however much the assembled multitude 
sang “Dahn at the old Bull and Bush”, it was as strange 
a hostelry to them as “The Leather Bottle” at Cobham. 
They were pearlie kings and queens, but quantum 
mutati ab illis. The costers of Chevalier were dead, and 
all that was left was the ghost of a handful of buttons. 
Loudly the steam merry-go-rounds blared; industriously 
the more loathsome holiday habits of Long Island were 
incorporated. Hampstead Heath and all it stood for 
were dead. If a man had had keen ears he might have 
heard crashing through the strains of “You are my 
honey, honeysuckle, I am the bee”, the sound of feet 
marching and dim fated voices singing, “It’s a long way 
to Tipperary.” 

Finally, it must be recalled as sharply distinguishing 

pre- from post-war London that Parliament and politicians 

still were the focal point of national life in 1910. Men 
still were actively interested in such purely metaphysical 
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questions as education in the Church Schools and the 
merits of Tariff Reform. The twin bogies of Dr. 
Clifford—a minor prophet who knew that Jesus was a 
Liberal—and Mr. Lloyd George shook comfortable, 
quiet England to the core. They sang songs about L.G., 
as for instance ot his Boer War activities, 

He went in as a pro-Boer, but he came out as a cop. 

That’s how we diddle ’em diddle, diddle ’em.” 

They frightened good little Church of England children 
with the bogy of bad Dr. Clifford. 

But not that only. Parliamentary Debates still had a 
trace of eloquence and of culture. The mellow 
rotundities of Mr. Asquith would have warmed the 
cockles of Lord Palmerston’s heart. That impudent 
young hero of the J.C.R.—F. E. Smith—could cry to 
the grave heroes of the Cabinet that Mr. Keir Hardie 
would say to them, ‘‘Of Eden have I made my wash-pot, 
over the Treasury Bench have I shaken my shoe”. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, introducing his Education Bill, could 
begin, “ What came you forth to see? A reed shaken in 
the wind.” And was there not still Mr. Henry Chaplin 
who was rumoured to have won a bride and a fortune on 
the winner of a race? Well might two young men, up 
tor a night from Oxford, and admitted first to the 
Strangers’ Gallery and then to the Terrace, meeting 
Chaplin and two or three others in full evening-dress 
under the moon, cry in ecstatic tones, ‘‘These are the 
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and civilization dies with them.” They were, 
weren’t they, almost damnably right. 

And, as a final glimpse of the manners of pre-war 
London, let us glance at the metropolis in the grip of 
a railway strike. A certain Labour leader—regarded as 
a perfect Luddite or fraction of Lyddite—one J. H. 
Thomas, had refused to accept the terms offered by the 
railway companies. For a blessed interval it was, in 
consequence, impossible to maintain the dividends 
of shareholders by travelling in the loud and noisome 
caravans which roared up and down England for no 
particular reason and with no particular object—at sixty 
miles an hour. Owing to fears of revolution soldiers 
took possession of London. In particular they erected 
their tents—dirty as those of Kedas owing to the 
proximity of a gas-works—in Battersea Park. There 
was a good deal of military pomp and soldierly dignity. 
Bugles sounded; officers barked orders; the canteens 
were crowded with thirsty warriors. All that could be 
done to over-awe a disloyal and ungrateful populace 
had been adequately arranged. Battersea was a centre 
of railway servants—and accordingly of disaffection. The 
strikers brought their wives and children to the Park 
to see the soldiers and to exchange amiable reminiscence. 

And so to 1938. These pages are penned with some 
hesitation. Who knows if they will ever see the light of 
day, or if they do, whether they will be read in A.R.P. 
shelters by gas-masked citizens? Nevertheless, uncertain 
of his doom, except in the one particular that the 
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Ferocious Young will avoid anything he may have 
composed for fear of infection, Rip van Winkle will 
direct one bleared, though not entirely shrouded, eye to 
the social conditions festering round him at the moment. 

Let him begin with the streets and the benefits 
conferred upon London by petrol. A monthly statistic 
is now compiled of the English butchered to make a 
Roman holiday. Over the year the losses are greater 
than at the battles of Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, the 
Armada and the Peninsular War. And when it is asked 
why all these persons are diurnally destroyed in cir¬ 
cumstances of extreme discomfort, the reply given is 
that Time Marches On. That is true, but need it 
march on the bodies of the decent, helpless and 

bewildered bourgeoisie? 

Well, then, let us admit freely that one gift of the 

motor-age, accepted without demur, is sudden death 

as the price paid for an equally sudden life. The City of 

London had ceased by the Edwardian age to be a place 

of residence. Indeed, it had developed that quiet air at 

evening and week-ends which suggested Flecker’s “long 

Sunday that goes on and on.” But it was not till the 

Metropolitan Railway was electrified, the tubes stretched 

ar out into the country and the motor-bus emerged 

horribly snorting out of some infernal stable that 

London as an entity began finally to lose a corporate 
quality. 

It is true that the subjects of George VI have retained 
the slums of the East End almost intact. They can to 
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that extent claim that they share one of the principal 
features of the later Victorian age. But, even here, the 
restless zeal of Parliament—and the Ministry of Health, 
is seriously disturbing square miles of dirt and squalor 
into which one could (and can) dive like a pebble falling 
into the Atlantic and leave no ripple behind. Slum- 
clearance schemes on a large scale are beginning to 
change the profile of the area. Whitechapel and 
Stepney still maintain their fidelity to the Hebrew 
tradition; the docks are still the docks. But at any 
comer you may be surprised by tall clean buildings, like 
huge white liners driving their foreheads through a 
Sargasso Sea. 

If this continues, then even that vestige of London 
manners will be affected. For Cockneyism was in 
essence the triumph of mind over matter in the wrong 
place. (Which, as everybody knows, is the standard 
definition of dirt.) The shrewd gaiety, the capacity to 
make the best of the worst and a fox-terrier grit were 
all the product of this challenging environment. The 
Cockney was not a true descendant of the citizens of 
London proper. He had none of their purse-bound 
pride, their burgherly magnificence which defied King 
and Pope. They were the young incorrigible product 
of the slums. “Wot oh,” they said to poverty. 
“Wotcher,” they cried to disease. “Well! What 
abaht it,” they whistled in the face of the fatal con¬ 
sequences that these two agents of dark inevitably 
engendered. 
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The slums change slowly, though we may well suppose 
that even there the little music-halls like The Foresters 
in Bethnal Green, where Lew Lake reigned, have put 
up the boards, and the costers will shortly be federated 
and wear buttons in accordance with the rules applied 
by the Committee. But elsewhere the change induced 
by the tube, the motor-bus, the cheap motor-cars, 
has tossed so many new little towns into the lap of old 
mother London that, like the other old woman, when 
the shoe pinched, she doesn’t know what to do. Great 
by-pass roads rush into the country and take the town 
"ith them as they go. London that began as a City 
about a river, is developing into a stampede in stone. 
Like paste coming flat out of a tube the ribbon flows 
with houses and factories, as it seems, at the edges like 
ready-made attachments. 

This has fundamentally altered the middle-class 
manners of London. Even in the Edwardian age the 
small householder was glebae adscripts. He went into 
the City by horse-bus or by the perpetually fog-bound 
Metropolitan, and returned home of an evening to read 
his GJobe or his Westminster Gazette (according to political 
taste) at his own fireside. His ambition was to acquire 

own dwelling, and no prouder boast could be made 
at a suburban dance by a young man or maiden than, 

at er lives in his own house, you know.” And 
t lough naturally youth was served then as it always must 

6 ' * 6 ^ ualit y t ^ ie service w^as very different. It was 
a Mid-Victorian pat-ball to a volley by Tilden or Perry. 
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The wireless was not yet; the few poor picture-theatres 
had not even acquired a nickname. And though 
clubs took the athletic far afield, the motor-bicycle and 
the pillion had not yet annihilated distance. 

We have changed all that or rather the Good Fairy 
whose name in Carey Street is the Instalment System 
has changed it all. You could, and you can, buy any¬ 
thing from a set of tablespoons to a motor-car and a 
houseful of furniture by weekly or monthly payments. 
So the City clerk no longer saves for years to buy his 
furniture nor lives his life on the basis of the habit of 
thrift, thus acquired. His furniture will be his own 
ten years hence, his house twenty, his wireless and 
motor-car in varying periods and his baby in three years 
when he has paid the doctor. 

He need not settle down at home with his newspaper. 
He can, it is true, turn on the radio. But there are the 
counter-attractions in winter of the cinema round the 
corner and in summer there is the country, which he 
would see if it weren’t for the interposition between 
himself and the view of two or three thousand other 
cars. He can slip down (and he does slip down) of an 
evening from Purley to Brighton without observing 
anything except the four-wheel brake notice on the back 
of the car in front. 

Heraclitus is coming into his own. Everything not 
only runs, it bolts to what, and from what? The By- 
Georgians (if our contemporaries may be so called) 
want to escape from the incidence of the instalment, 
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from the sense of being in an age of transition, and above 
all from the discomfort of international threats. The 
incessant drone of the aeroplanes, those intolerable 
wasps whose nest was never smoked out, fly over his 
httle house a perpetual memento mori. “For the love 
of Mike, cries the householder, “let’s get out.” 
“Where?” “Anywhere but here.” There speaks 

1938. 


And not only in the middle classes. The motor-bus 

and the cheap car have made England the oyster of those 

of moderate means; the aeroplane has offered the rich 

the world on a plate. When one can take breakfast in 

Town and tea in Budapest, or ring up on trunk from 

Karachi about forty-eight hours after leaving Croydon, 

there seems very little reason for having an address in 

London—or indeed anywhere else. Any Londoner 

may be anywhere at any time and indeed he generally is. 

Shepherd’s Market or Mayfair is a period-piece that has 

strayed out of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Very 

shortly the grim curator will be coming to take the 

refugee to the monstrous vacuities over which he so 
sternly presides 

This new ubiquity has destroyed many of the pre-war 
hallmarks of London. Hyde Park, for example, served 
two important social functions, the exhibition of horse¬ 
manship and of religion, the two peculiar possessions of 
the Upper Classes. In the season the Row was the resort 
of well-mounted and carefully attired riders who paused 
m a gallop to exchange a word with leisurely pro- 
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menaders at the rails. On Sundays from Hyde Park 
Comer for a few hundred yards facing Park Lane and 
Piccadilly the church-goers moved in stately procession, 
while the carriages with cockaded coachmen slowly 
perambulated. All London (by which was, and is, 
meant the tiny fraction who attract newspaper notice) 
publicly professed its devotion to church-going, and 
Mr. Seymour Hicks marked the occasion with a popular 
song, “Church Parade”, which was proclaimed to be 
“a thing to see and wonder at.” 

Where is dot barty now? There are riders in the Row, 
but such is their want of decorum that the head of a 
great wine business has found it necessary to animadvert 
on their unceremonial costume. It is possible that some 
of the ruling classes still condescend to call on their 
Maker on Sundays, but they do not advertise their 
charitable act. The motor-car has whirled them off to 
other contacts and a few (a very few) country churches 
profit by London’s loss. 

The growing restlessness is displayed in all aspects of 
London life. The old leisure of the theatre has yielded 
to the snap and rush of the transatlantic method. As 
one embittered critic observed, one emerges from the 
hurly-burly of the play into the comparative quiet of 
the motor-buses. Melodrama on the stage has made 
way for melodrama on the screen, and imbecilities, 
enjoyed at the cost of, say, £20,000 to the management, 
are now available, slightly nearer the level of nescience, 
at the price of a quarter of a million. Meanwhile, the 
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whole profile of Central London suffers from a con¬ 
tinuous rash of neon lights. As it has been written: 

Piccadilly Circus 
glows 

at the world’s heart 
a midnight rose. 

What is her message? 

Line by line 
the simple read, 
who seek a si^n: 

o 

Omnia ab uno disce! 

Man shall his salvation win 
either by old Shetland whiskey 
or through Martin’s London gin.” 

Meantime, behind the fayade of a perpetual world’s 
fair, the night-clubs maintain their dreary invitations to 
debauch, confirmed and extended by bottle-parties, 
winch defy the lawof God and man with equal impudence.’ 
What, the revellers may ask, is the use of going to sleep 

‘ We are onl y g oin g to wake up into a world where 
panic is diversified by disaster? 

Moreover, the world of eminent men has disintegrated. 

• C r m nfiC lncrease in publicity has produced a uniform¬ 
ity o blinding light so that all men, even Prime Ministers 

are almost equally invisible. There is such a blaring of 

. 63 lnes that in the end we are all deaf. Apart from the 
nn continental giants our statesmen, clerics, doctors 
anc men of letters compete hopelessly with the transitory 
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glory shared in turn by film stars, murderers, mothers of 
quintuplets, and the gladiators of Association football. 
The newspaper placards bawl indifferently, “Cyro- 
pc-edia mobilizes” or “Pinkie arrives”. The intellectual 
and spiritual clatter is accentuated by the external roar 
of motors of all kinds endlessly moving and stopping 
as the traffic-lights change from red to green and back 
again. 

In all this flux the only encouraging constant is the 
new architecture. The London of Nash was overlaid 
and distorted by the palsied horrors of the Victorians. 
Now both are being gradually destroyed and in their 
place the great lines, drawn by Lutyens and his peers, 
are claiming that after all London has the soul of a 
capital city. Here alone in the maelstrom is it possible 
to catch a glimpse of London’s future. Steel is harnessed 
to beauty as in earlier days were brick and stone. 
“Iron, cold iron shall be master of them all,” chanted 
Kipling. The architects have mastered iron. Perhaps 
London in turn will, despite petrol, cinemas, wireless 
and the fogs of panic, assimilate and control the ultimate 
metal. New social manners with some of the dignity, 
some of the great quiet of these soaring lines may be 
evolved, and fifty years hence a later chronicle may 
record that our age was the dark hour before the dawn. 

It is for London certainly a dark hour. 
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